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Mopern art steps into action in the field of fine covers for 
books, catalogs and loose leaf binders! This group is part of 
the many made by the * BurkArt process in recent 
months and used by representative leaders in business 
and industry throughout the United States. (February 
1929 Burk-Art Magazine is devoted to this new force 
in design —a copy will be sent free on request.) 


* BurkArt 


is the name of a process for embossing and 
coloring binding materials to produce book 
and catalog covers of unusual beauty in 
color, texture and design. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY, INC.. 
5435 W. LARNED STREET DETROIT, MICHIEAS 
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SUM OF ALL THE 


Advertising tends more and 


more to become a technical pursuit in which 


highly skilled specialists work in close 


DOUGLAS MAXWELL ALEXANDER D. CHIQUOINE 
. Contract and Rate Department Vice-President 
. . . . - | 
New York cooperation, each making his own contri- at. teeinggmanin 
New York 


bution to a whole which is greater than 
any one man. Yet under these conditions 
the contribution of each worker becomes 


more valuable than it ever was before. 


SAMUEL A. HARNED GEORGE J. PODEYN 
Writer Manger Radio Promotion 
New York New York 


FRANK C, KENYON E. HAROLD GREIST HERBERT T. HAND, JR. HENRY BENDER 
Account Representative Account Representative Account Representative Art Department 
New York Chicago Boston New York 


Barten, Barton, DurstIne & Ossporn 


Incorporated 


ADVERTISING 


383 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON BUFFALO 
McCORMICK BUILDING 10 STATE STREET 220 DELAWARE AVENUE 


—_—_—_——___ 
—en 


acer every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year, in advance. 
ntered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XVIII. No. 9. 
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Concentrated 


Coverage 


at Only One 
Small Selling Cost 


The NEWARK and Northern 
New Jersey territory is a separate 
and distinct unit of the great 
Metropolitan District. 


It can ONLY be covered thor- 
oughly by ONE NEWSPAPER 
—the newspaper which, by pop- 
ular preference, goes directly 
into the vast majority of the 
HOMES of that section, the 


Newark 
Evening News 


It dominates completely, without 
waste or duplication, a trading 
area of over a Million People. 


An area of HOMES and Home- 
owning people. 


An area in which wealth is 
proven greater and, in which, 
returns per dollar of advertising 
investment are definitely assured. 


These are reasons why, year after 
year, the NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS ranks 


FIRST 


in National Advertising 


among all the six-day newspapers 
in the United States. 


Newark Evening News. 


Always Reaches Home 
EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 
New York - Chicago - _ Detroit 
San Francisco Les Angeles 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Selling Salespeople 


Here’s a moot question deserving some 
real scientific study! 

Who can sell a real salesman? If he 
is a real salesman, isn’t it true that he 
ought to recognize his own technique back- 
ward as well as forward? And isn’t it 
perfectly natural for him to figure out a 
reverse technique, with which to refute 
those who try to influence him by the 
caveat emptor method? 

Can we expect the man who spends even 
a part of his time trying to show others 
only the good phases of his service or 
product, to be equally gullible when it 
comes to his own buying? If so, then the 
genus homo is as dumb as a lot of us 
think he is, and I’m pretty sorry for him. 

Isn’t there a moral in this for all who 
sell to salesmen? From the sales manager 
who sells his men on a certain technique 
or policy to the agency or advertising man- 
ager who sells the public on the merits of 
a product, and last and far from least, to 
the advertising solicitor who tries to sell 
them all on his particular medium? 

A few weeks ago, when this column 
started, and I had my picture in the same 
issue (and got a lot of razzing as a result). 
I was also subjected to one of these skilled 
solicitations, by a commercial photographer. 
I was a man steadily growing in promi- 
nence, they inferred, and since my photo- 
graph would be in demand every once in 
a while from now on, it would be well 
worth their while to have it in stock for 
those who wanted it for publicity purposes. 
You know—the same old stuff—easy to 
fall for, since we all like to believe that 
at least a part of it is true. 

Believe it or not, I protested! Down 
underneath I knew that I wasn’t that im- 
portant, nor did I expect to be, in any 
period in which a picture taken now would 
look in the least like me. And, even more 
to the point, I had a friend whose wife 
made a darned good living telling that 
same story over the phone, and then solic- 
iting the man himself for a dozen prints. 
So, as I say, I protested. Still, they finally 
got my consent to their taking a pose or 
two of me in my office, by virtue of their 
absolute assurance that their motives were 
sincere. 

When the time came for me to pose, I 
had a lucky break. I had wholly forgotten 
the appointment, although I had it down in 
my book. They called up, half an hour 
before the time, to make sure I was going 
to be there, which gave me a chance to tell 
them they'd have to excuse me. I quietly 
but firmly laid my vanity away in moth 
balls, and made up my mind that the world 
would have to struggle along without an- 
other photograph of me. And that was 
that! 

As I sat at my desk a little while ago, 
grinding my teeth over a particularly obvi- 
ous bit of sales “literature” by a well- 
known publisher, I stumbled across another 
piece, in which appeared not even the name 
of the publisher, who turned it over to the 
profession as his donation to more accurate 
media comparison. The contrast between 


the two pieces of promotion was inevitable, 
And I couldn't help thinking of the waste 
of time involved in reading the first piece, 
to try to get the real “net” out of it. 

In the old days, the women’s field used 
to be among the worst offenders. The bat- 
tle between individual publications used to 
be as bitter as gall. Today, most of the 
“big six,” seem to have realized that plain 
unvarnished truth is better than all the 
mudslinging innuendo in the world. When 
this happened, the advertising business 
came a little nearer the millenium. 

For instance! 

Last week, I was told by a big agency 
that one of the women’s magazines had 
offered to make a detailed tabulation of 
the list of one of their advertisers, by 
counties—or by trading areas—so that the 
true coverage of the country by such a 
list might be clearly ascertained. Think of 
the service that this affords for agencies 
and advertisers whose clerical or statistical 
forces are not large enough to permit such 
a work! And think of the value of a 
book of unassailable statistics of this kind, 
as compared with some of the ornate pieces 
of promotion, which, after they are read, 
fade into the innocuous desuetude which 
they so richly deserve. 

Today I find on my desk a set of charts 
by another woman’s magazine, made on 
parchment, so they can be superimposed, 
and comparisons made, year by year, show- 
ing the variances in rate per page per 
thousand of all six of the larger women’s 
magazines (both for black and white and 
for color pages), over a period of ten 
years. With these comes a chart showing 
the circulation increases of each of these 
publications in the same period. It is one 
of the most valuable documents I have ever 
seen—lI am trying to get some extra copies 
from the publisher, and will gladly send 
them to any of you who would like to 
make an intensive study of the rate changes 
in the women’s field. 


The Consumer Decides 


When does the consumer decide, and 
when doesn’t he? Is he monarch of all 
he surveys with an eye to buying, or is 
he just another deposed expatriate? Just 
how much of a factor is he in the modern 
scheme of merchandise distribution? This 
is the interesting main theme of a forth- 
coming book by Archibald M. Crossley, of 
Crossley, Inc., research and marketing ex- 
pert, formerly with The Literary Digest 
The book, it is said, will be published by 
Forbes in September. 


A.A.A.A. Study Coming 


Letters have recently gone out from Dr. 
Daniel Starch of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies to a long list of 
publishers offering them the opportunity 
of joining in a study of duplication voca- 
tions and income classes similar to that 
made in 1927. Whereas the 1927 study 
took, it is said, nearly a year and a half 
to complete, it is estimated that the new 
study should be out by the fall of 1929. 
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Butfalo--a $400,000,000 Market 


| gp Western New York counties form the great Buffalo market — a compact area of 

about four million acres inhabited by 1,167,744 people who depend upon Buffalo as a 
common center for their livelihood. Statistics show an assessed valuation of over $1,911,630,- 
000.00 for this area and, according to the last census of manufacturers, a production annual- 
ly of over $1,017,316,000.00 of manufactured products. Bank deposits in this area are now 
the highest in history, the report for December 31, 1928, being the huge total of $832,562,- 
215.00. 


The population of the city proper is in excess of 555,800—but, due to the fact that the orig- 
inal city lines of some seventy-four years ago are still maintained, recognition must be made 
of the closely lying suburban municipalities in Erie and Niagara counties which swell this 
figure to 825,520. The U. S. Bureau has defined the Metropolitan Buffalo area as all that 


territory in Erie and Niagara counties, making a Metropolitan Buffalo of some 953,848 acres. 


Seventy-nine incorporated municipalities comprise the eight-county trading area. Readily 
of access by train, trolley, bus, automobile, either in winter or summer, Buffalo naturally 
becomes the shopping center for this area. Department stores maintain regular delivery 
service to this entire territory. 


Practically all of the leading wholesale establishments in Western New York are located in 
Buffalo, and distribution is controlled from this center. Over 960 wholesale houses serve the 
14.488 retailers, who in turn serve 262,404 families. 


Figures released by the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce in March, 1929, show for the Buffalo 
area retail purchases as follows: 


Automotive, including gasoline and oil..................-- $ 53,199,000 
Food Stuffs ..... oH geet Ned oral era dara a crete wate eel eee ae eet 107,835,000 
CR aaa sr eis ataraceu na mais ray ea te, Ga a ae ears 88,218,000 
SN PI iia’. oot inthis RnR eetueecwaseeedanes 39,975,000 
Dynan. and Rauee: GQdes 3.62 os ces cduwewis Uaceanronedensaes 12,285,000 
BUGS (ceeh oa ee ass ae: PE ee ee en rer ee 10,725,000 
Be NE I 6 iii hii eenaxiandexs Sea ard care al area 77,763,000 
The 1929 Bureau of Advertising Market Analysis shows for the Buffalo area: 

Population; 3920 U.S. Batinale sc oscn oo ccncccwtscseuss cae 1.167.744 

Native Born White, 1920 U. S. Census ................. 842,883 

Foreign Born White, 1920 U. S. Census ................. 220,732 

NY Chiltan, SSA CS Cems oo nc hci cides hid ga cacauess 23,529 
Number Families, 1929 Estimate .............0c00,cccecce 262,404 
Number Owned Homes, 1920 U. S. Census................. 103,365 
Number Rented Homes, 1920 U. S. Census ........ Sacerraen. 148,944 
Passenger Automobiles, 1928 State Registration ............ 261,998 
Commercial Automobiles, 1928 State Registration .......... 46,280 
Hanke Repeats, Bee. Bi, 1928 cnc. occa cncccaccdsccncesecs $832,562.215 
Assessed Valuation, 1927 State Tax Commission ........... $1,911,638.000 
Crom Vatues: 1920 U.. Se Censese 5.6xociciececccdiccsncuceeses $36.565.691 
Livestock Production, 1920 U. S. Census .................. $34,838,763 
Value Manufactured Products, 1927 Census .............. . $1,021,394,294 
Wages Paid Industrial Employees, exclusive of salaries .... $157,994,474 
Average Number Industrial Workers ..................... 105,424 
Manufacturing Establishments, 1927 Census .............. 1.899 
Imesene Tam Motneme, I9Q7 U. So .oonc ccc ccccccy cccccecccss 60.851 


You Can Cover The Great Western New York 
Market Through The Exclusive Use Of The 


UFFALO EVENING NEws 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Representatives 


Graybar Bldg. Post Bldg. Atlantic Bldg. Gen. Motors Bldg. Glenn Bl Waterman Bil 
New York City Chicago Philadelphia Detroit aaa” Boston ” 
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Customers from 
the Gulf Coast 


From the merchandising point of view there is no 
more ideal suburban market than the Mississippi 
Gulf Coast, a part of New Orleans’ suburban 
radius. 

Substantial and, in many cases, luxurious homes 
line the ribbon of beach boulevard that lies along 
Mississippi Sound. Suburban centers such as 
Waveland, Bay St. Louis, Pass Christian, Gulfport, 


Che Gime 


JUNE 1, 


Long Beach, Biloxi, Ocean Springs have unusually 
high percentage of families who can and live well. 


New Orleans is their city, their buying center 
and The Times-Picayune their newspaper. In the 
three counties which are in the New Orleans 
suburban radius The Times-Picayune has 4,003 
regular subscribers daily and 6,512 on Sunday. 


Pi icayune 


: iM IN NEW ORLEANS [CS 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press. 


1929 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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420 Lexington 
Published Every New York. Phone 
———— anagement Liexingaoe: 1764 


The Weekly Magazine for Marketing Executives 
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When and How Can We Legally Encourage Price Maintenance? . 


By Walter F. Wyman, general sales manager, The Carter's Ink Company, 
Boston, and honorary chairman, Business Executives’ Round Table. 
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By D. G. Baird 
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The last word 
in away-trom- 
home comfort 
is the homey 
comfort of 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


which have 


RADIO IN 


EVERY ROOM 


-..and also: private bath, 
morning paper, bed-head 
reading lamp, excellent li- 
brary, all kinds of restau- 
rants (from lunch-counter 
or cafeteria to formal serv- 
ice) — all the Statler com- 
forts plus Statler Service. 
-.and more for your 
money, always: radio when 
you throw a switch —ice- 
water when you press a 
valve—the morning paper 
under your door—a good 
library at your disposal — 
a reading lamp at your bed- 
head — your own _ private 
bath — all these things — 
whatever the price of your 


room —at no added cost. 


7 “pee th of 


there are Statlers in 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 


New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


JUNE 1, 1929 


These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to executive 
readers who make a separate request for each one on their business 


letterheads. 
them. 


Booklets will be mailed by the companies which publish 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, INc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 


Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Business and Pleasure Abroad 


“Old Spain Has Young Ideas.” This 
is a reprint of a twelve-page article 
by Franklin Johnston, editor, the 
American Exporter, dealing with per- 
sonal observations made on a recent 
trip in Spain. Not only is it a treatise 
of merit on the market for diverse 
American products in Spain, but it is 
written in a form and style which 
makes its reading a completely delight- 
ful pastime. We recommend it highly. 


Giving Your Product 
Better Talking Points 


Adventures in Redesign. A fascinat- 
ing book recounting the adventures of 
engineers of the Youngstown Pressed 
Steel Company in redesigning and re- 
styling products for their customers. 
Judging from the editorial correspond- 
ence more and more of our sales ex- 
ecutive readers are interesting them- 
selves in styling their products. To 
such this book will be of interest. 


A Valuable Market Book 


Atlanta from the Ashes. This 144- 
page board bound book by Ivan Allen 
gives you “a picture of the South as 
it is today, why Atlanta has become 
Distribution City to America’s fastest 
growing market, why the market is 
growing so rapidly,” etc. Because this 
reference book is so costly, the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce is forced to 
restrict its free distribution to one 
copy for each sales department or 
recognized advertising agency. 


Better Looking, 
More Comfortable Offices 


Equipping the Modern Office. Sug- 
gestions from the Art Metal Construc- 
tion Company on how to get both 
utility and beauty in equipment and 
surroundings. The well-planned of- 
fice of today is furnished to express 
the business it serves. Here are ideas 
for general decorative effects as well 
as illustrations and descriptions of in- 
dividual pieces. 


Distinctive Aluminum Furniture for 
the Office. Aluminum is another metal 
which possesses many advantages for 
office chairs—fireproof, light weight, 
one-piece construction—and others. 
This booklet illustrates many installa- 
tions of the chairs made by the Alumi- 
num Company of America. 


Advertising; Direct Mail 


Human Nature in Type Folk. An in- 
stallment of the Relaxation Series for 
Busy Advertisers published by the 
American Writing Paper Company. 
This one deals with the personalities 
of well-known type faces. 


Follow-Through in Selling 


The Final Step in Selling. A manv- 
facturer has produced a genuinely fine 
product. His dealers carry adequate 
stocks of it in their stores. The ad- 
vertising has been excellent. The 
prospect is in a mood to buy. But 
how often he does not know where to 
purchase the article that has attracted 
his attention. This booklet is about 
the connecting link. 


For Advertising in 


New York City 


Data for the Space Buyer. Lineage 
records in twenty-nine classifications 
of business for all New York City 
evening papers for the year 1928, pub- 
lished by the Swn, together with valu- 
able data about the New York market. 
In a loose-leaf binder of leatherette, 
well indexed, charts, typographically 
attractive. 


Breeding Loyalty 
and Understanding 


Humanizing Business Relations. A 
booklet giving a remedy to this prob- 
lem: if Big Business does not watch 
its step, it may find itself in this 
curious position—the things it makes 
may be liked by the public, but the 
company itself may be most heartily 
disliked by both its employes and 
dealers. 
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and sizes. 


Baltimore, Md. . 
Birmingham, Ala. . 


The Mudge Paper Company 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Butte, Montana Butte Paper Company 
Buffalo, New York . Seaman Paper Company 
Chicago, Ill., Dwight Brothers Paper Company 
Chicago, III. Seaman Paper Company 
Chicago, IIl. The Whitaker Paper Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio, The Whitaker Paper Company 
Cleveland, Ohio, Central Ohio Paper Company 
Dallas, Texas Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Des Moines, Iowa Seaman Paper Company 
Detroit, Mich., Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 
Galveston, Texas, Southern Trading Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. Indiana Paper Company 
Kansas City, Mo., Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


Call the nearest paper merchant listed 
above or write to the mill for test 
sheets or the new sample book showing 
the complete range of colors and 
weights available in Caslon Bond. 


Casto N BOND invites 
you to benefit from the eco- 
nomic advantages that have 
brought its success—and made 
its price substantially less than 
any bond paper made to equal 
specifications. Caslon Bond is 
now distributed by the follow- 
ing paper merchants. White 
and twelve colors, all weights 


HERES 
OUR 
CHART 


Milwaukee, Wis. . Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. . Seaman Paper Company 
NewYork, N. Y., Marquardt, Blake & Decker, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. . Vernon Brothers & Co. 
New York, N. Y. The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Lindsay Paper Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. . Satterthwaite-C obaugh Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., The Whitaker Paper Company 
Richmond, Va. . Virginia Paper Company 
Shreveport, La., Tri-State Wholesale Paper Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. . . Seaman Paper Company 
Washington, D.C. . 
Wichita, Kansas . 


Virginia Paper Company 
Kansas City Paper House 


For Export: Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


ASLON 
BOND 


MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 


a 
4 pty 


MUNISING, 


MICHIGAN. 
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¢That’s my story and 


Pil stick to it” 
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Tus is our story, and 


we'll stick to it, because it’s true — just 
4,338 of these “tie-in” advertisements were 
published in The Christian Science Monitor 
during January, February, and March, 
1929, all of them telling Monitor readers of 
dealer outlets for products nationally adver- 
tised in the Monitor during the same period. 


One of the reasons why 72 new national 
advertisers began to use the Monitor in the 
same three months. 


The 


Christian Science 


Monitor 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Massachusetts 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


New York—Derroit—Cnicaco—St, Lovis—Kansas City—San Francisco 
Los ANGELES—-SEATTLE—LONDON— PARISmBERLIN—- FLORENCE 


Sales 


Management 
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When and HowCanWe Legally 
Encourage Price Maintenance? 


N a number of letters received 

during the past month from field 

representatives of manufacturers, 

large and small, there has been 
an expressed or scarcely concealed re- 
sentment at my expression of belief of 
their actions in connection with price 
maintenance. 

But in the same period many more 
indications have come to me that em- 
ployers of salesmen are constantly be- 
ing placed in embarrassing positions 
because their salesmen have not under- 
stood their limitations under The Sher- 
man Act. For example, recently a 
sales manager wrote me, “In order to 
hold a good account in line, one of 
our salesmen recently wrote that in 
view of the customer’s protest against 
the price-cutting tactics of a competi- 
tor he would, on his next trip, notify 
the price-cutter that the house no 
longer wanted his business. What 
shall I do to prevent this from be- 
coming an offense against The Sher- 
man Act?” 

The most interesting part of the 
communications from field salesmen is 
their enclosures. These show clearly 
that I have in the past unfairly blamed 
salesmen for their actions when these 
were the result of false, incomplete 
or misleading instructions and cor- 
tespondence originating with the sales 
manager. 

Recently the sales manager of a 
Ptominent Ohio manufacturer wrote 
me, “Do you mean to tell me that if 
my business in a certain town is about 
to vanish because the leading dealers 
in that town threaten to boycott my 
line unless I cut off a ptice-cutter, that 


Every sales executive who has found himself 
puzzled by the provisions of the Sherman Law, will 
find this discussion of price control policies helpful. 
In it Mr. Wyman explains the main policies which 
are definitely branded as illegal under this act, and, 
conversely, the things any manufacturer can safely 
do, in his relations with his dealer customers, to hold 
the sale of his goods to a profitable price level. 


BY WALTER F. WYMAN 


General Sales Manager, The Carter's Ink Company, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
Honorary Chairman, Business Executives’ Round Table 


my hands are tied and that I cannot 
cut off the price-cutter at their re- 
quest?” 

It is my belief that in this discussion 
no useful purpose would be served by 
long references to the Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, Inc., case; the Colgate case; the 
Pottery case; Dr. Miles Medical Com- 
pany case; or even the famous Beech- 
nut Packing Company case. 

It might be well, however, to cite 
one or two excerpts from Supreme 
Court decisions if only to show how 
far afield the beliefs of many sales 
managers have been permitted to stray. 
For example, back in 1919 in United 
States vs. Schrader’s Son, Inc. (252 
U. S. 85), the Court said: 

“It seems unnecessary to dwell upon 
the obvious difference between the sit- 
uation presented when a manufacturer 
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merely indicates his wishes concerning 
prices and declines further dealings 
with all who fail to observe them, and 
one where he enters into agreements— 
whether expressed or implied from a 
course of dealing or other circum- 
stances—with all customers through- 
out the different states which under- 
take to bind them to observe fixed re- 
sale prices. In the first, the manufac- 
turer but exercises his independent 
discretion concerning his customers 
and there is no contract or combina- 
tion which imposes any limitations on 
the purchaser. In the second, the par- 
ties are combined through agreements 
designed to take away dealers’ control 
of their own affairs and thereby de- 
stroy competition and restrain the free 
and natural flow of trade amongst the 
states.” 
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As Gilbert H. Montague wrote in 
SALES MANAGEMENT (Oct. 16, 1926) : 
“It seems wise to emphasize once 
again an essential and fundamental 
fact . . . . the offense does not nec- 
essarily consist of specific practices at 
all but may be the plan or purpose 
with which the specific practices are 
carried on. It is the resultant restraint 
of trade that breaks the law, even 
though the particular means by which 
the result is accomplished may, “‘con- 
sidered in itself, alone’ be lawful. If 
this seems to you to be a distinction 
without a difference you are not such 
a very great exception after all. I 
know many business men who have 
had considerable difficulty in under- 
standing it.” 

You may be sure that I heartily 
agree with Mr. Montague! 

Even the fact that prices which it 
has conspired to maintain are reason- 
able does not justify conspiracy. In 
United States vs. Trenton Potteries 
Company (Supreme Court of the 
United States, February 21, 1927) the 
Supreme Court held that the test of 
legality for violation of The Sherman 
Act on the charge of combining to fix 
prices was the mere existence of such 
a combination and not the reasonable- 
ness or unreasonableness of the prices 


fixed. 
May Not “Agree” 


In the Washington Service Bulletin 
issued by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, January 15, 1927, 
under a paragraph headed “Resale 
Price Maintenance’ there is to be 
found this most significant sentence: 
“Under existing decisions the owner 
of a trade-marked or other article rnay 
inform his customer the price at which 
he expects it to be sold, but he may 
not ‘agree’ with such customer to 
maintain such prices.” 

Perhaps the reason for the mislead- 
ing, incomplete and false statements 
made by sales managers to their field 
representatives comes from their for- 
getfulness of The Sherman Law. Back 
in 1890 Congress enacted a statute fa- 
miliarly known as “The Anti-Trust 
Act’”’—The Sherman Law. It forbids 
monopolies, conspiracies and contracts 
in restraint of trade. Today not even 
the most experienced counselors who 
have followed every decision and par- 
ticipated in many legal battles involv- 
ing The Sherman Law can tell a client 
precisely what “‘contracts, conspiracies 
and monopolies in restraint of trade” 
means. For, while it is clear that any 
activities which by agreement unrea- 
sonably restrain trade are unlawful, the 
question of what is reasonable and 
what is unreasonable obviously de- 
pends upon Court decisions. 


Subsequent decisions have shown 
that a manufacturer can exercise his 
legal right to refuse to sell for any 
reason without violating The Sherman 
Law so long as he does not act in col- 
lusion or conspiracy with others. But 
the moment a manufacturer takes any 
action which restrains trade at the re- 
quest of a third party, in effect punish- 
ing a price-cutter for price-cutting, a 
conspiracy in restraint of trade inevi- 
tably comes into existence. 


Harris & Ewing 


Paul T. Cherington 


Paul T. Cherington, of J. Walter 
Thompson Company, admirably sum- 
med up two of the most important 
phases in writing, “The restriction on 
actions (leading towards price main- 
tenance) are real, but the remnant of 
range of action, while restricted, also 
is real. Perhaps both the restrictions 
and the remnant of freedom may be 
restated. The two main restrictions 
are: 

“1. No vendor can agree with a 
vendee as to measures they will take 
to maintain a resale price. Contracts, 
agreements, license clauses and all 
sorts of devices for doing this have 
all been declared illegal. 

‘2. No vendor can ‘conspire’ with 
any of his vendees to keep any other 
vendee in line in the matter of resale 
prices. 

“Those two principles seem to be 
well established by court decisions and 
they cannot be changed without legis- 
lation. Many years have been spent 
in attempts to draft legislation which 
would permit agreements between ven- 
dors and vendees in this matter which, 
while they would protect the interests 
of the vendor, would neither endanger 
the interests of the public, nor harm- 


fully impair the freedom of the vendee, 

“The remnant of rights which the 
maker of a branded article still has in 
this matter in the existing state of the 
law may be summed up in the follow. 
ing terms: 

‘1. Hecan refuse to sell to anybody 
for any reason, or for no reason. This 
right is as indisputable as the vendee’s 
right to refuse to buy. 

“2. He can cease to sell to one or 
to several vendees, when he believes 
that it is not to his interest to continue 
to do business with them. This he 
can do without assigning this or any 
other reason. But he cannot threaten 
to cut them from his list of customers 
because they do not maintain prices, 
nor can he agree with them in advance 
concerning this policy. 

“3. He can tell any or all of his 
customers that he believes the best in- 
terests of all concerned in his product 
are served when they are sold at such 
prices as will yield a reasonable margin 
of profit to, as nearly as possible, all 
persons who are engaged in distribut- 
ing them to consumers. But he can- 
not threaten or promise to base any 
future action on this belief. In other 
words, he can cut them off for not 
acting in harmony with this belief, 
but he cannot threaten or promise to 
do so, nor can he enter into any agree- 
ment or understanding about this with 
any of his customers as to their own 
actions or those of any other cus- 
tomers.” 


Most Important Point 


Mr. Cherington’s very pertinent 
summing up of these important phases 
is commended for most careful study 
—and remembrance. But the most im- 
portant of the preceding sentences is 
“No vendor can conspire with any of 
his vendees to keep any other vendee 
in line in the matter of resale prices.” 

In the hope there are among read- 
ers of this article some puzzled sales 
managers yet to be brought to a belief 
that something entirely legal for a 
manufacturer to do of his own initia- 
tive—to choose his customers—is 4 
tight denied him when he is asked to 
do the identical thing which without 
the asking would have been legal, I 
use this example. 

If such a sales manager is also a 
card player, I refer to The Laws of 
Contract Bridge. If I am the declarer 
and playing with the dummy and 
about to lead from the wrong hand 
and correct my wrong thought before 
touching a card, obviously no penalty 
obtains, for I have not committed any 
offense. But if dummy warns me that 
I am about to lead from the wrong 
hand, a conspiracy has been entered 

(Continued on page 478) 
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immediate and enthusiastic. 


The response of both dealers and the public to the announcement of the popular-price model was 
Crowds thronged the Eureka salesrooms to see the new “Special.” 


Old Sales Records Crash When 


Eureka Introduces Junior Model 


HE achievement of the prover- 

bial character who killed two 

birds with one stone was in- 

significant when compared with 
that of the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, Detroit, which has boosted 
sales to unprecedented heights, signed 
up hundreds of new dealers, and re- 
invigorated its entire sales and dealer 
organization all as a result of intro- 
ducing a popular-price companion of 
its “Model 11” electric cleaner. 

The “Eureka Special,” as the new 
model is called, was first announced 
to the trade in the March trade jour- 
nals and to the public about April 1, 
when large-size advertisements ap- 
peared in the leading newspapers of 
279 metropolitan centers, featuring a 
"Great Introductory Offer’ of the new 
product at $39.50, easy time payments, 
and ten days’ free trial. The an- 
nouncement was also made during 
April in leading national magazines. 
The advertising campaign continues in 
these mediums throughout April, May, 
and June. 

A new dealer contest was also 
launched on April first and continued 
till May 31, by which time it was ex- 
pected that at least 1,000 additional 
on would be selling the Eureka 
ine. 


The “Eureka Special’ does not suc- 


Sales of the regular model vacuum cleaner have not 
suffered through introduction of “Eureka Special” 
at popular price, but show gains. Present dealer 
response indicates that company will have 1,000 
new dealer outlets at close of current campaign. 


BY D G. BRIRD 


ceed any previous model; it is an en- 
tirely mew product brought out as a 
companion to the “Model 11,” which 
was introduced last year and which 
sells for $56.50. This is the first time 
that Eureka has offered more than one 
model at a time. 

“The ‘Special’ was produced in re- 
sponse to an urgent demand for an 
electric cleaner of full size, high 
quality, and guaranteed performance 
to sell for less than $50,” according 
te A. L. McCarthy, vice-president and 
general sales manager. 

“Our study of the degree of satura- 
tion of the electric cleaner market in- 
dicates a percentage of 97 among 
home-owners whose incomes are $10,- 
000 a year and over, 85 among those 
whose incomes range from $5,000 to 
$10,000, 65 for those in the $2,500 
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to $5,000 class, and 40 among those 
who earn less than $2,500 a year. 

“The fact that only 40 per cent of 
those whose incomes are less than 
$2,500 a year have electric cleaners is 
obviously due to a lack of buying 
power and a lower standard of living. 
Price plus quality has a strong appeal 
to this class. 

“We learned last year, when we 
were cleaning up the discontinued 
‘Model 9” after bringing out “Model 
11,’ that $39.50 is a popular price and 
that a model priced at this figure will 
also stimulate the sale of a higher- 
price one. In certain cities where we 
promoted special sales of the ‘Model 
9’ at that time we advertised the dis- 
continued model and had no difficulty 
in disposing of the few we had left 

(Continued on page 470) 


Cooperation a Substitute 


2. How Cooperative Buying Offsets the 


Purchasing Power of the Big Combines 


Here is a picture of the whole cooperative buying 
movement that is going on in industry today—a de- 
scription of the extent of the movement among 
manufacturers, and a more detailed account of the 
activities in retail buying groups. These latter groups 
are by far the most important group buyers today. 


O be able to buy in larger 

: quantities and hence at lower 

prices, is one of the principal 

reasons for mergers. Of the 
hundreds of consolidations that have 
been consummated in recent years, I 
have a record that ninety-four of them 
claimed that they would be able to ef- 
fect substantial buying economies be- 
cause of their increased purchasing 
power. 

For example, when the Hupp Motor 
Car Corporation absorbed the Chan- 
dler-Cleveland Motors Corporation, 
Dubois Young, president of the com- 
bined organizations, made this state- 
ment, “The position of both com- 
panies will be strengthened by the 
savings made possible by the elimina- 
tion of duplicated executive overhead 
and by the greater concentration of 
buying power.’ Naturally there were 
a number of reasons for this particular 
merger. It is significant, however, 
that Mr. Young mentions enhanced 
buying power as one of the chief 
objectives of the Hupp-Chandler 
tie-up. 

I refer especially to Mr. Young’s 
statement only because it is typical of 
the explanations that are often made 
when consolidations take place. It is 
evident, then, that management appre- 
ciates the value of quantity buying. Of 
course, the price advantage that is thus 
gained may not be large. Neverthe- 
less every fractional advantage that may 
be obtained in the purchase of ma- 
terials or merchandise, is worth while 
in these days of strenuous competition, 
when profits are frequently made sole- 
ly out of savings. 

Being able to buy cheaper is not the 
only reason that business organizations 


seek to gain greater purchasing power. 
They often aim for larger size and big- 
ger buying capacity so as to place them- 
selves on an equal basis with competi- 
tors or on a par with the houses with 
whom they are dealing. During the 
war, when there was a shortage of 
goods, the available supply usually 
went to the most powerful buyers. The 
F. W. Woolworth Company, for in- 
stance, could get merchandise when 
its smaller competitors could not. Even 
in peace times, it is the custom for 
sellers to serve first those buyers that 
are able to take the largest quantities, 
or that, because of their size, are like- 
ly to prove the best customers in the 
long run. 

Much of the gigantic realignment 
that is taking place in the business 
world today is due to the scramble 
among raw material companies, manu- 
facturers and distributors to get them- 
selves on an equal footing with the 
other factors in their market, both 
from whom they buy and to whom they 
sell. That is the explanation of the 
huge banking combinations that are 
being effected. Today a bank’s most 
desirable customers are large corpora- 
tions. To be able to serve these com- 
panies properly, a bank should at least 
approximate their size. A small bank 
may find difficulty in caring for a very 
large depositor. 

While it is undeniable that joining 
a merger usually gives a company more 
buying power, not all business men 
who desire larger purchasing capacity 
would care to attain it in this way. 
They would not want to sacrifice their 
independence for the sake of gaining 
a buying advantage. Even though they 
were willing to make the sacrifice, it 
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is totally impracticable to pool all 
businesses in large consolidations, 
The majority of our business units 
must necessarily be owned by small, 
independent proprietors. 

On the other hand, the little busi- 
ness needs buying power, the capacity 
to compete or whatever we wish to call 
it, even more than big business needs 
it. How can this power be attained? 
If the small business enterprise can- 
not be merged, the only way that it 
can put itself on a competing basis 
is to join hands with its fellows. Thus 
it can do through cooperation what the 
big fellows are trying to accomplish 
through consolidation. 

Cooperative buying is not a new 
movement in this country. Among 
consumers cooperative buying has been 
used to some extent for at least fifty 
years. Among retailers and manufac- 
turers, pool buying has been practiced 
in a small way for the last thirty-five 
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John Block, of Kirby, Block and 

Fischer. This is one of the largest 

and best-known resident buying or 
ganizations in the United States. 
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or Mergers 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


years. Since the war the movement 
has been advancing with giant strides, 
particularly among retailers. 

For one reason or another, this 
method of buying has not made such 
headway among manufacturers. For 
one thing the successful manufacturer 
already has fair buying power, and 
does not need cooperation as badly as 
does the average retailer. Also the 
manufacturer is more frequently in- 
vited to enter a merger than is the re- 
tailer. Another point is that the co- 
operative buying of raw materials does 
not offer the advantages that are to be 
derived from large-quantity buying of 
merchandise. 


Manufacturers’ Group Buying 


Even at that, cooperative purchasing 
among manufacturers has, by no 
means, been at a standstill. Several 
industries have been buying at least 
part of their supplies on the group 
basis. This has been particularly true 
in the apparel trades. In these fields 
the average producer is comparatively 
small. When he goes alone into the 
materials market, he does not cut a 
very imposing figure. When several 
houses go into the market together, 
naturally they are able to command 
more attention. 

For example, the United Underwear 
and Negligee League of America has 
been successfully engaged in a joint 
buying program. The association has 
been buying ribbons, thread, buttons, 
paper, cord, boxes and quite a list of 
other things in this manner. M. 
Mosessohn, the executive chairman of 
this group, estimates that this buying 
plan saves the members from 10 to 20 
per cent on their purchases. So well 
has the scheme worked out among un- 
derwear manufacturers that it is being 
extended to the United Infants’, Chil- 
dren’s and Junior Wear League, of 
which Mr. Mosessohn is also chairman. 

Throwsters’ dye tints are being 
bought cooperatively by the silk indus- 
try, under a plan that is fostered by 
the Silk Association of America Inc. 
Those tints were developed by the 
United States Testing Company. A 
number of divisions in the silk indus- 


try are already profiting from the as- 
sociation’s cooperative purchase ar- 
rangement. 

Those two instances are typical of 
dozens of similar examples of coopeta- 
ttve buying among manufacturers that 
could be mentioned. Generally speak- 
ing, though, this movement has not 
attained important proportions among 
producers. It is doubtful that it ever 
will. Manufacturers are rapidly learn- 
ing to cooperate in most respects, but 
except in isolated cases, it does not 
seem that cooperative buying will ever 
become a major activity among them. 

It is when we come to retailing that 
we find an abundance of evidence, 
showing how cooperative buying has 
grown in this direction. While group 
buying is being done in practically all 
retail lines, it is practiced most widely 
in the department store, grocery store 
and drug store fields. 


Effect of Department Stores 


It is often claimed that it is the rise 
of the department store that brought 
the need for cooperative buying into 
existence. Until department stores 
came along, retailing was altogether 
in small hands. The department store 
disturbed the equilibrium in retail dis- 
tribution that had existed up to that 
time. The competition of these giant 
establishments made it necessary for 
smaller merchants to use more enter- 
prising methods, both in their buying 
and in their selling. 

The department stores introduced 
one innovation after another. For in- 
stance, they were not satisfied to buy 
exclusively from the concerns that of- 
fered to sell them and that sent sales- 
men around to see them. These big 
stores had their buyers visit the prin- 
cipal markets periodically to scout for 
merchandise that had ‘“‘sale,” novelty 
or display value. At first these trips 
were made only two or three times a 
year. Later the frequency of these 
scouting expeditions increased until 
some stores had buying representatives 
in the market all the time. 

This finally led to the establish- 
ment of permanent buying offices in 
important style centers. Of course, 
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U. & U. 


Government opposition to organized 
business reached its peak during the 
Roosevelt Administration. Ever since 
the Government has been growing 
increasingly tolerant toward associa- 
tions and consolidations that are not 
grossly monopolistic. 


only a very large store could afford 
the luxury of such an office. Anyway 
these purchasing offices appeared to 
give the stores that had them such 
an advantage, that their smaller rivals 
had to do something to meet the com- 
petition. The resident buyer was 
brought into existence to meet this 
need. 

There are several types of resident 
buyers. They buy for clients, on an 
annual salary, fee or commission basis. 
The stipulated salary plan is regarded 
as the most legitimate method. These 
buyers represent several clients at the 
same time. These resident offices 
maintain a staff of buying specialists, 
and are so set up that they can render 
a most elaborate and valuable service 
to a store. Having a resident buyer 
gives a store an expert representative 
in a market at a fraction of what it 
would cost to maintain its own full- 
time office. 

At first the clients of these resident 
buyers were mostly composed of large 
department stores, who were only 
slightly smaller than the stores that 
could afford their own offices. Gradu- 
ally the resident buyers’ clientele ex- 
tended until today it includes nearly 
every department store in the country, 
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even the small ones. It includes also 
the majority of our specialty shops, 
particularly those dealing in women’s 
apparel. With Fashion playing such a 
big part in retail merchandising, the 
resident buying office has become in- 
dispensable. 

About fifteen years ago the coopera- 
tive resident buying office was origi- 
nated. This ofhce differed from pre- 
viously existing types to the extent that 
it was altogether cooperative. It was 
run by a group of large stores, who 
pro-rated its expenses according to 
their purchases. The types of these 
offices that existed prior to that time 
were either run by one store or by a 
firm of buyers, who sold their serv- 
ices to clients. The cooperative office 
varied from the older kinds only in 
the matter of ownership. All types 
work pretty much alike and aim to ren- 
der about the same sort of service. The 
Associated Merchandising Corporation 
is the best-known cooperative office. It 
is supported by approximately twenty 
of the largest department stores in the 
United States. 


Resident Buyer Service 


The resident buyer is called to ren- 
der a variegated service. Strictly 
speaking, the buying that is done by 
these offices is not cooperative. Most 
of it is done for the account of an in- 
dividual client or member. Every day 
a batch of orders arrives from the 
stores that are represented. It is the 
job of the resident buyer to go out 
into the market and to execute these 
orders. 

Another duty of the resident buying 
staff is to scout for the best sources of 
supply in every line and to introduce 
these sources to the store’s representa- 
tives, when they come to the market 
on a major buying trip. With Fashion 
in control, as it is today, this scouting 
service is probably the most valuable 
that a resident buying office gives. 

Of course, all these offices do con- 
siderable cooperative buying. Where 
a quantity price is available and the 
stores that are associated in the office 
are able to take the quantity, the buyer 
generally seizes the opportunity. Quan- 
tity buying does not prevail, however, 
to the degree in department store lines 
that is usually supposed. A large pro- 
portion of a department store’s mer- 
chandise has succumbed to Fashion. 
And Fashion goods cannot, as a tule, 
be bought in quantity. Items are 


bought by twos and threes, instead of 
in grosses. 

A number of the group buying of- 
fices have cooperative brands. Repre- 
sentatives of the stores select a few 
numbers from a much larger number 


of samples that are exhibited at a style 
show. The selections are branded with 
the group’s trade name and a quantity 
of each branded garment goes out to 
the member stores. 

In some respects this group brand- 
ing scheme is not a howling success. 
Certain abuses have crept into this 
method of buying that are not fair, 
either to the manufacturers or the 
stores. For instance, it is claimed that 
the strongest minds dominate the meet- 
ings, and make selections that are not 
the best for all stores represented. Still 
the yes-buyers chime in with the lead- 
ers and purchase something that they 
would not select if they were buying 
independently. In this way the manu- 
facturers do not get a chance to do 
any selling. All they do is show their 
goods, but even this is done blindly. 
Which manufacturers’ goods are taken 
is not known until after the selections 
have been made. 

All in all, though, cooperative buy- 
ing so-called has been carried further 
in the department store field and has 
more solidly established itself there 
than it has in any other retail line. 

The grocery business, however, has 
ptobably been the scene of the most 
stirring recent activity in pool purchas- 
ing. The movement has been spread- 
ing like wildfire in this trade in the 
last few years. The success of the 
chains is the principal cause of this ac- 
tivity. It is conceded that the chains 
have a material price advantage over 
the independent grocer. Naturally the 
independent cannot compete unless he 
can buy on approximately the same 
basis. The only way he can do this 
is to get together with a number of 
other independents and get them to 
pool their orders. 


Neighborhood Pools 


Cooperative buying in most retail 
lines is likely to start with these neigh- 
borhood pools. That, however, is 
a poor way to start. Seldom are these 
buying clubs successful. The problem 
they are attempting to solve is much 
more complicated than they realize. 
Experience has demonstrated that co- 
operative buying cannot be carried out 
practically in groceries unless there is 
a wholesale tie-up of some sort. Al- 
most every cooperative success or near- 
success in this trade has such a tie-up. 

There are more than four hundred 
recognized buying groups in the gro- 
cery business. The principal types are 
as follows: 

1. The large, truly cooperative 
type, owning a wholesale house that is 
conducted by an adequately paid 
management. 

2. The truly cooperative type with 


a small membership. Members supply 
the management free of charge. There 
is no wholesale house. Buying is done 
from other wholesalers. 

3. Stores that are run by retail as. 
sociations or in affiliation with asso. 
ciations. 

4. Stores that exploit an associa. 
tion label. 

5. Wholesaler stores, where the 
control rests with a wholesale house. 
Although ostensibly a chain, each 
store’s original owner has a substantial 
interest in it and acts as its manager. 

6. Stores that are supported by a 
wholesaler and while run as a chain 
each store is largely owned by its man- 
ager. 

7. Stores that are owned by their 
managers but are under contract to buy 
from a wholesaler who supplies the 
advertising and promotion for all 
stores in the affiliation. 

8. Cash-and-carry stores under con- 
trol of a cash-and-carry wholesaler, 

9. Services to supply private label 
goods, standard promotion material, 
uniform fronts, etc., to subscribing 
members. In some cases, the service 
is nationally advertised. 


Frankford Grocery Company 


Many of these types are meeting 
with pronounced success. Others are 
still in the promotion stage and it is 
hard to tell what will happen to them. 
The most successful grocery coopera- 
tive is the Frankford Grocery Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. It is forty 
years old. It probably antedates any 
of the department store buying offices 
or any of the cooperatives in other 
fields. But it has been only during 
the last fifteen or twenty years that the 
organization outgrew its swaddling 
clothes and demonstrated that it was 
more than an experiment. 

The Frankford Grocery Association 
has nearly 1,700 members. Last year 
its sales approximated $7,000,000. | 
have been watching this organization 
for years. I have had long talks with 
J. A. Edgar, its president, and other 
executives connected with the company. 
I have gone through its plant from 
top to bottom, and have studied its 
marvelous plan of operation. There- 
fore, I think I am qualified to say why 
Frankford has been such a success. 
There are two reasons: 

1. J. A. Edgar. 

2. The strictness and impartiality 
and the fairness with which the wisely- 
conceived rules of the organization are 
carried out. 

In my humble opinion, Mr. Edgar is 
the most efficient leader the coopera- 
tive movement has yet produced in this 
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Advertisers Discuss Important 
Subjects at A. N. A. Meeting 


EMBERS of the Association 
of National Advertisers gath- 
ered at French Lick, Indiana, 
on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week for their 
regular semi-annual meeting. The 
sports and games which have given 
this resort its international reputation 
may have partially accounted for the 
oodly attendance, but the program 
itself rightfully won the center of in- 
terest through both the individual 
merit of the speakers and the impor- 
tant nature of the problems discussed. 
Monday morning opened with a 
variety of group meetings. William 
F. Earls of the United States Rubber 
Company acted as chairman of the 
one devoted to administration of the 
advertising department, which, in ad- 
dition to personnel, organization, 
cost methods and purchasing practice, 
dealt more at length with the budget- 
ing and control of advertising appro- 
priations and the ways and means of 
determining when and how dealer co- 
operative advertising is really helpful 
to the dealer. 


Group Meetings 


A. T. Hugg of the Detroit Steel 
Products Company presided at the 
building material group meetings. 

Robert F. Wood of the Autocar 
Company led the meeting on direct 
mail which dwelt, among _ other 
things, upon methods of obtaining 
business by mail in towns where 
potential sales do not justify calls by 
salesmen. ! 

The window display group was pre- 
sided over by Paul B. West of the 
National Carbon Company. Getting 
dealers to use window display material 
and selling window display campaigns 
to the sales force were two of the 
topics covered, 

The main session of the afternoon 
opened with the president’s report by 
Guy C. Smith, in the course of which 
he emphasized the main function of 
A. N. A. as being to spend more ef- 
fectively and reviewed the activities 
of various committees toward this end. 
He spoke of the A. N. A. effort to 
get a complete census of distribution 
included in the Government census 
for 1930 and urged all present to 
Write their senators and congressmen 
‘0 support the inclusion of this fea- 


R. H. Grant 


ture, which is of great importance to 
business. 

At the close of the convention a 
resolution was adopted not only asking 
support for the census bill, but request- 
ing that the Government include in it 
an industrial distribution census. 

Mr. Smith also spoke of the progress 
being made by the committee in co- 
operation with university professors 
and the studies on lineage and inquiry 
costs being made by the committee on 
farm publications. 

Following the President’s summary 
of A. N. A. activities, an outline was 
given of the world-wide plans for 
commemorating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the incandescent electric light 
which include such events as the in- 
auguration of international radio 
broadcasting with crowned and elected 
rulers of Europe at the microphone; 
the official opening by Henry Ford at 
Dearborn, Michigan, of the American 
Museum of Industry which he has 
created and the opening of the Edison 
Institute of Technology at the same 
place, which Mr. Ford has established 
in tribute to his intimate friend, 
Thomas A. Edison, around whom all 
of the golden jubilee of the electric 
light will be focused. 

Following this interlude, R. H. 
Grant, who has recently advanced 
from vice-president in charge of 
sales of Chevrolet to vice-president 
of General Motors Corporation in 
charge of all sales, made a stirring 
and convincing address on the new 
responsibility of the advertising and 
sales executive. The closed nature of 
the A. N. A. meetings made it pos- 
sible for Mr. Grant to discuss his sub- 
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ject without equivocation and it is 
only regrettable that his talk has not 
been released to the press for publi- 
cation in full as it contained much of 
interest and value to company execu- 
tives as well as to the advertising pro- 
fession per se. Among other things 
he pointed out that whereas the 
science of production, finance and to 
a considerable extent selling have been 
advanced to a point where funda- 
mental principles have been estab- 
lished in sufficient number, the adver- 
tising and servicing sides of business 
have thus far established too few 
fundamentals, servicing in this regard 
offering much more of a blank page 
than advertising. He described the 
complete nation-wide organizing of a 
sales division giving the fundamentals 
followed in the procedure and then 
used this set-up to illustrate by com- 
parison how difficult it is to map out 
the fundamental procedures for the 
advertising division of business. He 
proposed that the forces most inter- 
ested in developing the science of ad- 
vertising concentrate on establishing a 
small number of additional advertis- 
ing fundamentals on an incontraver- 
tible basis rather than scatter their ef- 
fort on too wide a variety of research 
and analysis with the consequent tend- 
ency to defer for an extended time 
the all-important matter of reaching 
conclusions. 


Authority for Final Word 


Mr. Grant expressed the conviction, 
based upon his own extensive experi- 
ence, that final authority on what 
should be advertised should rest with 
the sales manager and that the sales 
manager who could not analyze the 
points of sales resistance and accept- 
ance surrounding his company’s prod- 
uct well enough to determine the most 
important themes for advertising could 
not be looked upon-as a competent 
sales manager. 

The advertising manager and the 
agency he considered essential allies 
to the executive in charge of sales and 
he felt they should render vital service 
in the selection and design of adver- 
tising vehicles for the sales message 
as well as be the real authorities on 
the best technique of expression and 
appeal for registering with the public 
in its various classifications, the sales 
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messages devised in bare fact form by 
the chief sales executive. 

In closing Mr. Grant commended the 
great progress which has been made 
on the quantitative phases of adver- 
tising and urged that comparable 
efforts now be made to reduce the 
qualitative phases to more tangible and 
more readily comprehended form. 

The next speaker, Clarence D. 
Newell of the Newell-Emmett Com- 
pany, talked on the subject of how 
agency service is changing to meet 
changing conditions. He said in part: 

“Everybody says that the death rate 
among advertisers has decreased, but 
nobody can tell how much it has de- 
creased, and it seemed to me it would 
be interesting to try to find out some- 
thing about it. I realize that the 
method I took is exceedingly superficial 
and that it can expect no acceptance 
from any of our best statisticians, but 
pethaps it gives some indication of 
what the results would be if the ap- 
praisal were made on a broader and 
sounder basis. 


“Death Rate” Comparisons 


“I obtained through the courtesy of 
a large publishing company its records 
of all advertisers using its publications 
to the extent of $10,000 and over dur- 
ing the years 1916, 1920, 1924, and 
1928. Twelve years divided into three 
equal periods. I then had these ad- 
vertisers listed and checked against 
each other to obtain for each period 
the percentage of advertisers that were 
still advertising after four years. In 
other words, to make a comparison of 
the death rate as between 1916 and 
1920, 1920 and 1924, 1924 and 1928. 
Here it is. Of 128 advertisers using 
the publications in 1916, sixty-nine, 
or 54 per cent, were not advertising 
in 1920. Of 220 advertisers using the 
publications in 1920, 136, or 62 per 
cent, were not advertising in 1924. 
And of the 267 advertisers who were 
using the publications in 1924, 146, 
or 55 per cent, were not using them in 
1929. Over a period of twelve years, 
divided into three periods, death rates 
went up from 54 per cent to 62 per 
cent and then down to 55 per cent, 
1 per cent greater than in 1916. It 
is encouraging to note the decrease of 
7 per cent in the last four-year period, 
and I am not at all ready to believe 
that the death rate has actually in- 
creased by 1 per cent since 1916. 

“But for every failure, some one 
gained experience. Some one learned, 
at least, what not to do next time. 
For a generation we advertisers and 
agents and advertising managers have 
presumably been getting wiser day by 
day, and teaching the young ones as 
they come along to be wiser than we 


were at their age. And, apparently, 
from the agent’s standpoint, every- 
thing that we do for you advertisers 
now is done better than we used to 
dc it and we do many more things 
than we used to attempt to do.” 

The much feted and much more 
harangued question of testimonial ad- 
vertising broke forth next with George 
S. Fowler of the Simmons Company 
on the pro side and G. Lynn Sumner 
of G. Lynn Sumner Company, Inc., 
representing the cons as has become 
customary in such discussions. The 
advocate of testimonial advertising de- 
voted a goodly part of his oratory 
to blaspheming the type of testi- 
monial that is untrue, misleading or 
in bad taste while conversely the op- 
position gave warranted ground and 
acceptance to the so-called legitimate 
type of testimonial paragraph. 

Mr. Fowler traced in some detail his 
various experiences with testimonial 
advertising during his long association 
with the Colgate and Simmons organ- 
izations. He described in detail the 
lengths to which such companies have 
gone to insure honesty of recommen- 
dation on the part of satisfied custom- 
ers. He also brought out several of the 
philosophical factors underlying legit- 
imate use of bona fide testimonials by 
outlining the constant use of testi- 
monial evidence in all phases of sell- 
ing. Among the interesting points 
brought out by Mr. Sumner were 
these: 


From the Gutter of Quackery 


“We who are engaged today in the 
serious business of advertising should 
never forget that advertising rose from 
the gutter of quackery... . 

“Today advertising has become a 
power of immeasurable influence in 
business. Advertising has a reputa- 
tion, a hard-earned, hard-won, proud 
and fine reputation, to live up to and 
it has been trifling with its most price- 
less possession. 

“To my mind this is by far the most 
serious phase of the whole question 
of paid testimonial advertising. It 
seems to me that all the alleged rea- 
scns, excuses and alibis offered in its 
justification are overwhelmingly out- 
weighed by this potent invitation to 
disaster for the integrity of advertising 
itself. In response to a questionnaire 
circulated by the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau 694 national advertisers 
voted against it to 41 in its favor; 
149 agents voted against it to 13 in 
its favor. Out of a combined total of 
897 advertisers and agents, 843, or 94 
per cent, condemned it. Surely this 
is an impressive majority of opinion. 

“An even more important question 
is its effect upon the consumer. Un- 


fortunately an adequate canvass of 
sentiment is extremely difficult to 
make. But the Erickson Company has 
made the most extensive inquiry thus 
far reported—a personal canvass con- 
ducted in five cities. When business 
and professional men were asked their 
opinion of familiar types of paid tes- 
timonial advertising, 17 per cent said 
they believed it and 83 per cent did 
not. Among men undergraduates at 
colleges 6.3 per cent believed it and 
93.6 per cent did not. Of unskilled 
factory workers, men, 45.8 per cent 
believed it and 54.2 per cent did not, 
Among retail clerks 55.5 per cent be- 
lieved it and 44.5 per cent did not, 
The credulity of women in all classes 
was slightly higher, but the total in- 
vestigation showed that only one-third 
of all men and women interviewed 
accepted the paid testimonial advertis- 
ing at its face value. 


How It Affects Costs 


“Let us return now to our original 
proposition and see how such a situa- 
tion affects advertising costs. If you 
are using the Saturday Evening Post 
and you are content that only one- 
third of its readers shall believe your 
advertising, then you are content to 
pay a rate not of $8,000 per black- 
and-white page but $24,000. If you 
are using the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, you are increasing your page 
rate from $8,800 to $26,400. In 
Pictorial Review you are paying not 
$8,500 but $25,000. In McCall’s not 
$8,200 but $24,600. In Cosmo politan 
you are increasing the rate from 
$4,200 to $12,600. And in True 
Story from $4,000 to $12,000. 

“And I repeat that this applies not 
only to paid testimonial advertising 
but in lesser proportion to all advertis- 
ing, for the disbelief that results from 
obviously paid testimonial copy casts 
the shadow of doubt upon the perfect- 
ly legitimate testimonials and by 
association even upon advertising that 
is scrupulously free from any type of 
misrepresentation. 

“For this reason this situation has 
setious aspects for all three of the 
principals who enter into the prepara- 
tion and publishing of advertising. It 
is important to the advertiser because 
it is insidiously undermining the con- 
fidence of the public in his claims. It 
is important to the agent because it 
is handicapping the efforts of those 
who are endeavoring to win confidence 
for their clients and who are endeavor- 
ing to show non-advertisers the merits 
of advertising as a builder of sound 
business. It is important to publishers 
because a lapse of faith in advertising 
will result in a loss of revenue. 

(Continued on page 465) 


Addometer 
of Inquiries 


Through the carefully plan- 
ned system described here, 
this company answers every 
inquiry and ships every order 
the day it is received. Special 
provision is made by this 
plan to answer specific ques- 
tions with specific facts, 
rather than to send mere 
form letters which may 
not “match” the inquiry. 


N the mail-order business the in- 

quiry is considered life blood—it 

must be acknowledged the first day 

it is received, for experience has 
proved the loss of a day’s time means 
the loss of many dollars. By explain- 
ing the routine of our automatic plan, 
problems perplexing others may be 
solved. 


Each morning our mail is sorted 
into various classes. There is our 
self-addressed envelope keyed to 
facilitate locating customers’ records. 
There is the regular run of letters 
which, in their addressing, indicate 
that previous correspondence has been 
carried on. There is the new inquiry. 

After a brief experience in sorting 
a large volume of mail, the eye soon 
becomes accustomed to these classifica- 
tions and, with a small degree of 
effor, permits an accurate sorting. 

Letters of each group are opened by 
an electric envelope cutter and deliv- 
ered to office assistants designated to 
sort and execute each type. The 
routine of the two classes other than 
the original inquiry is most carefully 
worked out. It is necessary, should an 
inquiry other than the original be an 
order, a typed card be pulled from the 
Prospect file and inserted, alphabeti- 
cally by state, in the customers’ file. 
This is done as follows: 


Every follow-up letter contains a 
return envelope, keyed, by date, a 
number of days in advance. This ex- 
pedites card finding. Of course 
advertising records must show actual 
usiness received from individual pub- 
lications. This will be discussed in 
detail in a future article. Future form 
follow-ups stop at card finding, for 


Simplifies the Handling 


BY CURTIS F. MOSS 
General Manager, The Addometer Company, Chicago. 


Agents’ inquiries are the most complicated to handle. Addometer’s 
plan provides for answering all the different types of specific ques- 
tions which these inquiries embody. 


TF coupon 
‘only reed 
Seonnnnnennenennnsnnnnnensenn dl 


Addometer advertising offers to send a machine on free trial if two 
references are given and mention is made of the inquirer’s business. 


Where cash accompanies the order, a different standard procedure 
and follow-up is employed. 
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order information is posted and re- 
moval from the prospect file is im- 
mediately effected. 

Irregular letters carrying no key 
number, yet indicating previous cor- 
respondence, are the cause of greatest 
difficulty. We have done everything 
possible to speed up the location of 
card records by dating each of our 
mailings and including in letters and 
forms certain points which will react 
upon the prospect's mind to prompt 
his mentioning of them. He either 
acknowledges the date of our letter, 
mentions the offer given, or says he 
does not care to purchase the quantity 
of machines offered. All these points 
are leads sought by file clerks to facili- 
tate speed in finding. However, there 
are times when an entire set of records 
must be gone through. This is made 
as easy as possible, every card being 
filed in alphabetical order by day, and 
our follow-up does not exceed a twen- 
ty-five-day period. 

I have said that all inquiries must 
be acknowledged the day received, 
and I likewise say that orders must 
be acknowledged and shipped like- 
wise; thus steps in our procedure have 
been made as automatic as possible so 
that there will be no chance of hold- 
ing up both inquiries and orders for 
further information. 


Most Inquiries Keyed 


This explanation leads back to the 
original inquiry. When this is opened 
the key number carried on its envelope 
is written in pencil on the letterhead 
and so circled that girls typing cards 
and form letters will be certain to see 


and record it. 
few inquiries are received without key 
numbers. I would say that only about 
3 per cent come as “unknowns.” On 
these “UNK” is written and circled, 
and our advertising records show this 
type of inquiry so it may be appor- 
tioned among the various publications. 

In our particular line of business 
we have three major inquiry classifica- 
tions. Our advertising offers to send 
an Addometer on free trial if two 
references are given and mention 
made of the inquiret’s business affilia- 
tion. This class is called the “Ap- 
proval Order.” 

When outlining the approval oppor- 
tunity we offer to send one machine 
at a discount of 5 per cent if cash 
accompanies the order. This gives us 
our “Cash Order”’ classification. 

Many of our advertisements include 
a small coupon asking for agent in- 
quiries, whereas others seek agents 
only. Even straight approval order 
copy pulls agents’ inquiries, and thus 
we have the general classification un- 
der that name. 


It is surprising how 


It is amazing how the many ques- 
tions asked in letters from all types 
of inquirers may be standardized and 
included in our regular form letters. 
Of course, we must always be on the 
lookout for an exceptional prospect 
who requires only very personal at- 
tention. He is easily judged by mail 
sorters, who know the regular run of 
inquiries. 

After approval orders are sorted 
they go to those responsible for re- 
lease of form letters. It will be ob- 
served from the illustrated chart that 
we key our first letter as A-1. This 
is mailed immediately. As A-1 letters 
are typed, “5 x 3” cards are also writ- 
ten up. These go to the shipping 
department, where shipment is imme- 
diately effected, and are returned to the 
visibly controlled payment pending 
file. Here follow-up is effected until 
such a time as payment is made, the 
machine is returned, or it is necessary 
to place the account in the hands of 
an attorney. 


Automatic Follow-up 


The numbers one through thirty-one 
have been printed on the visible mar- 
gin of each payment-pending card. A 
set period of time has been established 
for follow-up. For example, A-2 let- 
ter is released three days after A-1 
is mailed. If no acknowledgment is 
received, D-1 letter is released sixteen 
days after A-2 letter, etc.; thus circles 
and X’s are immediately placed over 
the numbers indicating days that fol- 
low-up should be released. Because 
of the alignment of 1s, 2s, 3s, 4s, etc., 
in the visible margin of the card 
drawers, it is very easy for the man- 
ager of the follow-up department to 
release appropriate letters at the ap- 
propriate time by placing card drawers 
on the desks of girls who need only 
touch those cards requiring action on 
that day. A glance at the card will 
immediately show what should be 
mailed. There is no possibility for a 
slip-up, and with a carefully thought- 
out follow-up we have found results 
to be of a satisfactory nature. 

As soon as payment is received for 
an approval order, the customer’s card 
is pulled from the payment-pending 
file and placed in the regular cus- 
tomers’ file. If a machine is returned, 
its card goes to our advertising section, 
where the source number is charged 
with a returned machine. Daily re- 
ports indicate payments received from 
approval orders. 

All correspondence is carefully 
studied and an effort is made to in- 
clude in our form letters every point 
brought up. This is a most important 
feature, for it is a very costly pro- 
cedure to acknowledge any quantity of 


special requests, especially when our 
unit of sale is so small. 

When cash orders are opened 
amounts they contain are circled in 
black crayon to make them conspicu- 
ous, and a character written opposite 
indicates whether cash, a check or q 
money order was received. These 
orders immediately go to the order 
department, where shipment is ef. 
fected. 

The order department is responsible 
for making up cards and mailing the 
initial C-1 letter as indicated on the 
chart. Here responsibility ceases and 
the cards go into a special file con. 
trolled by the follow-up section. 

Our particular desire is to make an 
agent out of the individual purchaser, 
and thus the trend of our follow-up 
is to learn of the enthusiasm with 
which our product was received, and 
to suggest that a good profit is await- 
ing those who will devote spare time 
to sales work. 

The cash order procedure is entirely 
similar to that used with approval 
orders, though it is not necessary to 
have a visible control, as the follow- 
up plan is much simpler. 


Agents’ Inquiries 


Agents’ inquiries are possibly most 
complicated. I am confident other 
concerns also find this to be a fact. 
There is a large variation of questions 
asked from a larger class of diversified 
individuals and concerns, and each 
must be given a sensible reply. Too 
often there is a tendency to handle 
agents’ inquiries in a slipshod way, 
sending out poorly filled-in  multi- 
gtaphed letters, not answering specific 
questions. We obtain the best multi- 
gtaphing possible, for experience has 
proven that if a letter does not carry 
dignity its pulling power is decreased 
50 per cent. Typewriter ribbons are 
changed as often as necessary to make 
their color conform with the type fol- 
lowing the salutation. 

Our S-1 letter, as will be noted from 
the diagram, is first released. This 
covers every general point which might 
be asked. We have allowed sufficient 
space at its end to add special pata- 
graphs. Girls typing inquiries have 
been instructed specifically to include 
any special information which might 
be desired. Because of our care t0 
make the type conform with that in 
the form letter, we have made the 
special postscripts appear as natural as 
though they had gone through the 
regular process of the entire letter. 

It was not a simple problem to get 
this service from our employes. Thert 
were only two ways that we could 
assure it: 

(Continued on page 476) 
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The Shipping Board Lines 
listed here, comprising a fleet of 256 ves- 
sels, afford complete shipping facilities be- 
ween Atlantic Coast and Gulf ports and 
ports in every part of the world. 


*AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
42 Broadway, New York City 
N. Atlantic to French Atlantic ports 


“AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Atlantic ports to ports in Northern Brazil 


*AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 
89 Broadway, New York City 
North Atlantic Ports to Holland and Belgium 


DIXIE UK LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to United Kingdom 


AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Passenger and freight services to United Kingdom 


*AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
11 Broadway, New York City 
North Atlantic ports to Orient, India 
and Australia 
Periodically this line conducts an around-the- 
world service via the Suez Canal 


DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to Mediterranean ports 


GULF BRAZIL RIVER PLATE LINE 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Gulf ports to east coast of South America 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EUROPEAN LINE 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to French and Belgian ports 


YANKEE LINE 
110 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
North Atlantic ports to German ports 


GULF WEST MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
917 Whitney Building, New Orleans, La. 

Gulf and South Atlantic ports to Portuguese, 

Spanish, and North African ports (west of Bizerta) 


MOBILE OCEANIC LINE 
Mobile, Ala. 
Mobile and Eastern Gulf ports to United 
Kingdom and continental European ports 


AMERICAN GULF ORIENT LINE 
917 Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Gulf ports to Orient and Dutch E. I. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
N. and S. Atl. ports to Brazil and River Plate 
ports, east coast of S. America 


ORIOLE LINES 
Citizens Natl. Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
North Atlantic ports to west coast of 
United Kingdom and Irish ports 


SOUTHERN STATES LINE 
925 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans and Texas ports to German 
and Holland ports 


TEXAS MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Galveston, Tex. 
Texas ports to Mediterranean ports 


TEXAS UKAY LINE 
Galveston, Texas 
Texas ports to United Kingdom ports 


TEXAS STAR LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
Texas ports to French and Belgian ports 


UNITED STATES LINES 
45 Broadway, New York City 
Passenger, mail, freight service to 
England, Ireland, France and Germany 


*Accommodations available for a limited 
number of passengers on these lines, 


re 


“A MERCHANT MARINE is essen- 
tial to the future welfare of the 
United States. We need and must 
have great fleets of steamers.” 


F. EDSON WHITE 
President, ARMOUR & COMPANY 


E have an American Merchant 

Marine... one to be proud of 
... one that in equipment, person- 
nel and ability ranks with the finest 
in the world. It is made up of the 
hundreds of speedy, modern ves- 
sels in the 20 lines operated for 
the United States Shipping Board 
and the many lines, now privately 
owned, whose development has 


been aided by the Shipping Board. 


This great American-flag fleet has 
been built to meet the ever-in- 
creasing needs of our industries. 
Every year it has improved in the 
services it offers. It has grown in 
size and strength. Its scope has 
been increased. Its schedules have 
been improved. Today, it offers 


¥) 
a 


We have the greatest industries in the world, the 

greatest trade, and the greatest need for shipping 

sae facilities. Our Merchant Marine should be the 

4 greatest. And it will be . . . when American Busi- 
ness gives first choice to American ships! 


manufacturers and producers the 
finest overseas transportation 
obtainable. 

In speed, safety and economy 
American ships provide the maxi- 
mum in ocean transportation. In 
the matter of service, they offer 
unique advantages—for, available 
to users of the Shipping Board 
lines, are the advice and counsel 
of the experienced American 
operators of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation. These experts will be 
glad to give you advice that will 
prove of value in opening up new 
trade channels,aswellasin develop- 
ing your present foreign markets. 

Write for full information about 
ships, rates, dates of sailing, etc. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Company's Buildings 
135-141 Broadway 
~ 
Hame Office of the New 


of the financial district. 


BOARD of DIRECTORS 


The New York Title and Mortgage sunny 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, Over $60,000,000.00 


[Inaugurates a New Fi inancial Independence Plan 


The Largest Title Company in the United States 
Accommodates its Services to the Needs of 
Professional Men and Women, Salaried 
Employees and Wage Earners 


BURING the past twenty» 

\y [SB seven years, investore 
#) have purchased from 

@ the New York Title and 


Mortgage Company $1,433,505,953 
in Guaranteed First Mortgages and 
Certificates, without loss of prin- 
cipal or delay in interest. In 
1929 alone, over $31,000,000 will 
he paid by the Company in interest 
5,000 investors. These 


are fully protected by 
Capital Funds of over $60,000,000 
—the largest guaranty fund of its 
kind in America. 


The management of the New York 
Title and Mortgage Company is 
of the conviction, however, that a 
still larger public should be enabled 
to share the benefits of a 
GUARANTEED investment. 


Today after careful study, it 
announces a new investment policy, 


THE FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE PLAN 


iB You set your investment goal — $100, 


you pay $10 » 
50, you pay 825 
0 a month. 


3. Make your monthly payments by cash, 
money order or cheek, in person or by mail. 


4. Your money corse 544% laterest for 
you on each successive payment from the 
day it is received. 


OD. The day you reach your goal we send 
you aefully-paid GUARANTEED 5% First 


checks mailed evéry six months thereafter 
for the term of the certificate. 


G. A feature of this Independence Plan is 
that you may use your interest checks to 
start a new investment goal with os, under 
our epecial Reinvestment Plan. 


4. A valuable estate feature is that in the 
event of the death of the holder the total 
amount paid in, plus interest at 5%, will 
be promptly turned over to his estate. 


Sales 


Managemen 


designed to ccommodate the tens of 
thousands of mor and women of 
steady income and habits. Such in- 


8B. Your certificate bears our GUARAN- 
TEE that interest will be paid promptly 
and also the principal in full whea due. Every 
certificate is registered by the American 
Trust Company. 


vestors would g‘adly. lay by small 
sums regularly if they but had the 
GUARANTEE that th -ir accumulations 
would have the selfsame security 


WALTER V. GRANTOR 9. ¥ ff 
JAMES R. DEERING . Your certificate represents part owner- 
nee Oona ship in a group of first mortgages, on care- 
fully selected New York preperiies, in which 
which has always characterized the we have placed our own funds, 
offerings of this Company. 10. Each certificate you acquire is pros 
tected in four ways: 

This new policy, sponsored by 
the New York Title and Mortgage 
Company, meets these requirements 
in its 100% GUARANTEED investment 
now embodied ins - + + © + 


A. By the value of the real estate; 
B. By the bonds of the owners; 
C. By constant supervision of the New York 
te Insurance Department; 
D. By our own GUARANTEE, backed by 
over 60 million dollars of Capital Funds, 


It ia our desire to enable a great number of persons in all walks of life, especially those who 
have never invested before, to lay a so'id foundation for ultimate financial independence. 


INVEST AS YOU FARN— 


EARN AS YOU INVEST 
Set your geet NOW — sred your check or 
the coupon and 


NEw YORK - 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE 00 ee 
COMPANY 


Capital Funds over $60,000,000.00 
Main Office: 135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


276 Medion Ave, New ort 


175) Prin Rew. Rast Rew Tork, 


. 


Fh Hara ’ 
Ss! sis 


Gallery 


(Frank Kiernan & Company) 


In inaugurating a new financial plan 
“especially for those who have never 
invested before,” the New York 
Title and Mortgage Company adver- 
tises in language which persons in 
all walks of life can understand. 
Yet, in common with most other 
banks which more and more seek to 
reach the general public, it uses 
space for its announcement in the 
financial sections where only regular 
investors are apt to see it. 


A newspaper advertisement which 
achieves striking results through 


Fi 


0 


HE NEW FIRESTONE 
SUPREME BALLOON its 
the safest, strongest, tou; most 
durable tire in the world. 

30%, Deeper Non-Skid—Deep 
grooves and ‘massive rubber pro- 
arora ar : oe 


heretofore unknown. 
50% More Tread—Tough, flex- 
ible, even-wearing. A longer non- 
skid life than any other tire. 
pecan pepe ier —The > ne 
twisted for test strengt! 
elasticity, then Gum-Dipped to 


Cs 


prevent friction and heat and to 
provide greatest endurance. 

75% More Wear—Greater air 
volume, more tire in contact with 
the road—extra gum between the 
plies:of(cords combine to give 
greater safety, comfort, durability 
and mileage. 

Those who demand the last word 
in appearance, performagce, econ- 
omy and uninterrupted service, 
r~ Baraca safety at all speeds, will 
trade in their tires today on # 
set of Firestone Supreme Balloons. 


Ow 


callers 


SAVE YOU MONEY AND_SERVE YOU 


bold and simple treatment. 


(Critchfield & Company) 
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Last year Jantzen carried the style and 

color appeal in selling bathing suits 

further than they had ever been carried 

before. Having established its suits as 

fashionable wear, the company is now 

attempting to create a vogue for buying 
bathing suits in sets. 


Vo Raecce Rese 
ee 


(Botsford-Constantine Company) 


Creo-Dipt offers a cut-out for 


grown-ups, which succeeds in at- “ee 

° ge See ce alse 

tracting close study even from those K~GEee  \ aos 

who are not inclined actually to \ = \ RRREE 
make the experiment. \ 


+ 2204 


Cut this 
house out... 
lay it over the, 
old house below This is 
Stes tere the Ad 
: fan me that Started 
: “CREO: DI PT = it AML! 
Sit tincd Shingles . 
pater A 2 tetas ee RE dept h 
Best adopts an in- PPARENTLY loads of people, far years and years, have heen 
‘ longing for these peignoirs. But uo one ever brings them 
genious method of hath Sans aenentennentn thes ate ene fall. Aol ap anaes 
; America (until Best’s did ‘t) ever thought of making them bere. 
- But here the now, at Best's of and wew 
repeating a success- | Meveymsnabedcumiey 
ful advertisement use guy aun. See anentih 
and notifying its tn eerie 
suggest wise to 
customers of re- bay poole Ea wey ae LE 
plenishment of a ; Mail and telephone orders filled W1Sconsin 5000- 
popular line. _— D & ¢ sonipone 
teil Wisicoupen for ee dest 0. 
| c Avenue od = ama N.Y 


(Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.) (Direct) 


Our Salesmen Teach 
Small-Volume Dealers 
to Get Big- Volume 


Business 


As told to A. E. Long 
BY PP. oH. NOLAND 


Vice-President, The Moline Implement Company, Moline, Illinois 


Instead of seeking more 
and more accounts, this 
manufacturer has taught 
his salesmen how to 
build up the business of 
the dealers the company 
already has on the books. 


FEW years ago, we had an 
unusual salesman traveling in 
Colorado. He was leading 
our sales force so consistently, 
and by such a wide margin, that I 
decided to travel with him a week to 
study his methods. I joined him late 
one afternoon, thinking I could have 
a visit with him that night. But 
there was no time to visit with him 
at night. His first remark was, “I’m 
glad you’re here, for I would like for 
you to attend a little meeting I am 
having with my dealer and his men 
this evening.” 

After dinner, we went around to 
the dealer’s place. His store was 
closed, but he and his men were there 
for a school to be conducted by our 
salesman. ‘This traveler not only ex- 
plained the outstanding sales features 
of each implement, but he actually 
had the dealer and his men get up 
on the floor and “‘sell’” him each im- 
plement. It was 11:30 at night be- 
fore the meeting broke up, and from 
that meeting I learned the secret of 
this traveler's success. He was con- 
ducting similar meetings with every 
dealer. He was teaching his dealers 
his line, enabling them to sell more 
implements, and, at the same time, he 
was himself becoming the best posted 
implement man I have ever known. 

The sales record this traveler's ter- 


ritory was showing as a result of his 
remarkable method, with some other 
observations we made, led us to decide 
on a more aggressive policy for our 
salesmen toward helping the dealer to 
sell his merchandise. We decided to 
train our salesmen in the great art 
of training their retail dealers, to train 
them to see the importance of the re- 
sale, rather than the great importance 
of the initial order from the dealer. 
Since that time, our salesmen have 
been educated along that line and 
have been doing some really excellent 
work. 

I might recite one of the first results 
of this policy. An implement re- 
tailer in a certain town wrote to a 
number of manufacturers saying his 
two competitors in the town were 
handling two of the best-known makes 


- of plows in America, and he would 


like to take on a good competing 
sulky plow. Most of the sales man- 
agers replied to this dealer’s letter by 
saying one of their salesmen would 
call on him. With our sales force 
trained to help a dealer merchandise 
his goods, we directed one of our men 
immediately to call on this dealer, and 
at the same time, we shipped one of 
our plows to the salesman so that it 
would arrive at the station about the 
same time he did. 

Two days after the dealer had writ- 
ten his inquiry to us, our salesman 
walked into the dealer's place and an- 
nounced that his plow was on the 
way up from the depot. This sales- 
man with excellent initiative, and first- 
rate training from the home office, set 
up his plow in the store, and pro- 
ceeded to “‘sell’” it to the proprietor 
and to every man in the establishment. 
He knew his product and he did a 
real job. He closed a contract with 
the dealer, but remained on the job 
long enough to organize a real drive 
to sell that plow. 
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This dealer st4tted his drive, under 
the salesman’s direction. He bore in 
mind that his two competitors were 
handling two of the best-known plows 
in the country. The records showed 
that the two competitors had usually 
been selling about fifteen plows each 
in a year. 

With the instruction this salesman 
gave the new dealer and the campaign 
he mapped out for him, the dealer 
sold forty-eight plows the first year 
against established competition. This 
is what it means for the salesmen to 
have home training which enabled 
them not only to know their product, 
but also to know how to organize a 
consistent and logical sales plan for 
their retailers. 

Here is another illustration of 
potential volume waiting for the 
traveling salesman who possesses the 
initiative and the training from the 
home office to go into the field and 
force activity on the part of his dealer 
customers. This happened in Mis- 
souri. One of our salesmen called 


3 
P. H. Noland learned a lesson 
from a Colorado salesman. 


on a dealer to sell him a certain item. 
He found the dealer had one in stock, 
and had had it on the floor for two 
years without making a sale. Natu- 
rally he didn’t want to buy any more. 

This salesman, however, remem- 
bered his training. He insisted the 
dealer make a little canvass of the 
community with him. He sold half 
a dozen of these machines for the 
dealer before he left. What is more, 
he taught this dealer how to sell them, 
with the result that the manufactur- 
er’s prize for the largest individual 
dealer sales for the year in that ma- 
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This terse expression sums up one customer’s 
opinion of Conkey ability and performance 
. . . Read his letter reproduced above . . . 
Notice that it was almost February when Mr. 
Mingos received the assignment to prepare 
the book . . . First, every bit of information had to be se- 
cured ... Then, capably assisted in the compilation by the 
New York staff of the W. B. Conkey Co., the last copy 
reached the plant March 27th... The last O. K’d proof 
was returned April 3rd, and on April 8th 300 completed 
copies of the Aeronautical Year Book were shipped in time 
to go on sale April 10th at the Detroit Aircraft Show! ... 
There is nothing more need be said . . . This record, veri- 
fied by Mr. Mingos’ letter tells the whole story of Conkey 
ability and performance .. . An examination of the book 
itself exemplifies Conkey quality. 


W.B.CONKEY CO, 


‘ Printers, Binders and Book Manufacturers 
-—- HAMMOND INDIANA 


BRANCH OFFICES IN CHICAGO & NEW YORE 
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\ VHAT do you] s 


Over 96 per cent of Chicago’s 
families live in wired homes, but 
surprisingly few of them as yet 
possess even the most widely mer- 
chandised electric appliances. 
Only 18.87 per cent of all Chicago 
families, for instance, own elec- 
tric washers. Obviously a tre- 
mendous market exists in Chicago 
for electric appliances. 
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| sell that “plugs-in”? 


And to narrow matters down, 
97.66 per cent of Chicago Eve- 
ning American-reading families 
in Chicago live in wired homes 
(a greater percentage of pros- 
pects) and 18.91 per cent own 
electric washers—an indication of 
greater responsiveness to the idea 
of electrical appliance owner- 
ship. 


hewspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers 
read by more than twenty million 
- = people. Member of Interntion’” —_———— 
News Service, Universal Service 
and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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chine went to that dealer because he 
sold fifty-two machines. 

Another of our salesmen was call- 
ing on a Colorado dealer, and talking 
drills, when the dealer informed the 
salesman that most of the wheat farm- 
ers in the community were pretty well 
supplied with drills and he didn’t 
think there was much chance to sell 
drills that fall. Again, remembering 
his home training, this traveler in- 
sisted that the dealer go with him into 
the country to see at least one of the 
substantial farmers in the community 
who was said to be well equipped 
with drills. 

This farmer became almost abusive 
to the salesman and dealer right from 
the start. The gist of his argument 
was that he couldn’t afford to buy a 
drill, that drills were all too high, and 
that all implement dealers and most 
manufacturers were nothing short of 
robbers. The dealer was for going 
back home, but our salesman knew his 
lesson, and he stood his ground. He 
made the farmer admit that he had 
$40,000 invested in land and build- 
ings, that his entire year’s income de- 
pended upon his wheat crop, which in 
turn depended a great deal on the kind 


One of the displays in the Fibreboard offices, San Francisco 


of drill he used to put the seed into 
the ground. He compelled that farmer 
to see that he couldn’t possibly afford 
to risk another crop with the drill he 
was using in the light of the improve- 
ments the new drill would bring to 
him. He could not afford to hazard 
his returns on a $40,000 investment, 
merely because he had a stubborn idea 
that he didn’t want to spend $150 
for a modern drill. 

Looked at in this light, the $150 
drill did not seem expensive at all. 
He bought it. Our salesman remained 
with the dealer for a series of days 
canvassing and making similar argu- 
ments to the other farmers he met. 
They sold a lot of drills. Before he 
left the dealer was enthusiastic as to 
the possibilities of drill sales in his 
community and he continued to can- 
vass alone and made a record that 
fall in the number of drills moved. 

The cases I mention graphically il- 
lustrate the possibilities awaiting those 
who can train salesmen to educate 
dealers to become true sellers in their 
community. Too many houses send 
their salesmen out bent only on get- 
ting orders from the dealers, and 
opening new accounts. 


Show Windows in Fibreboard 
Offices Display Products 


IBREBOARD Products, Inc., 
Re: just employed the services 

of a new type of salesman. This 

particular salesman is unique in 
several respects. 

Recent visitors of the San Francisco 
offices of Fibreboard Products., Inc., 
have commented on the attractive in- 
terior show windows which occupy 
much space in the company’s lobby. 
This manufacturer is one of the first to 
conceive the idea of maintaining a per- 


petual visual presentation of their en- 
tire line of products as an aid to the 
prospective purchaser in selecting types 
of containers, as well as suggesting 
ideas for package designs and color 
schemes. 

It is common to see show windows 
displaying the wares of retail stores. 
However, it is unusual to find three 
offices in a modern building like the 
Russ Building used for nothing but 
display purposes. This idea, while 


unique in itself, offers many advan- 
tages. Drawers below the show win- 
dows contain samples of the merchan- 
dise on display; thus it is possible 
not only to see the merchandise but 
to work with samples without disturb- 
ing the display. 

The display windows are brilliantly 
illuminated by drop lights and visitors 
are inclined to believe they are stand- 
ing on the sidewalk looking at an ex. 
terior display. 

This display emphasizes the fact that 
many manufacturers are neglecting the 
high advertising value their shipping 
cases can be made to possess. 

The illustration shows half of the 
display room. The first case on the 
left shows merchandise manufactured 
for the dairy industry and consists of 
butter cartons, egg cartons, ice cream 
and food pails, the new Purity jar, 
white inside and out, being used as 
ice cream containers; and also fillers 
for egg cases. 


Shipping Cases 


The second case shows various types 
of corrugated super-test shipping cases, 
including the Tuf-Fir shipping case, 
and other products manufactured from 
corrugated paper such as pear pads, 
apple pads, etc. 

The third window shows various 
commodity items such as suit boxes, 
laundry boxes, florist boxes, candy 
boxes, cracker caddies, display boxes 
and numerous other die-cut materials 
and other hand-made products. 

The fourth window is a special one 
to be used for particular displays. At 
present, this space shows cases carry- 
ing various dried fruits, shipped in 
super-test fibre cases. This display 
shows cases used for raisins packed 
in cartons, for raisins or prunes packed 
in bags and the new re-inforced super- 
test bulk shipping case for raisins and 
prunes. 

The fifth window shows products 
manufactured in the can and tube de- 
partment and covers the complete line 
of mailing tubes, plain cans with paper 
tops and bottoms, also types of tin 
tops. These are shown in a variety 
of colors and different wrappers. 

The sixth window shows Solid Fibre 
Super-test cases and has for its back- 
ground probably the largest solid fibre 
case manufactured. 

The last window contains a colorful 
display of cartons for virtually every 
kind of dried fruit. Numerous other 
cartons are for salt, tea, coffee, soap, 
noodles, practically every type of met- 
chandise shipped in fibre containers. 

The company will change these dis- 
plays at different times throughout the 
year and will show cases of all cus- 
tomers. 
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With due regard for 


A-B-C 
how about 


H-O-M-E 


Y what tests can you determine 
whether a newspaper that 
claims home appeal really gets home? 
How avoid an excess of circulation 
among casual readers, in advertising 
products which sell mainly around 
the family conference table? 


Test No. 1 would be a house-to- 
house investigation. Hardly prac- 
tical, where circulation runs into the 
hundreds of thousands! 


Test No. 2—a careful examination 
of the newspaper itself. Surprising 
how few space-buyers give this test 
the importance it deserves. 


Test No. 3—the actual experience 
of advertisers, over a period of years. 


Test No. 4—the seven-day loy- 
alty of readers. 
x * * 


Assuming that you can not personally ask 
thousands of Boston home owners which 
Newspaper they favor—Assuming also 
that you have analyzed the features of 
Boston’s several papers— What about the 
experience of advertisers? 

Boston merchants, whose business 
stands or falls on their success in reaching 
the home, use more space in the Globe, 
seven days a week, than in any other paper. 
The department stores place 48% more 
advertising in the Globe, for the week as 
a whole, than in the second paper. Such 
Patronage is not won by claims alone! 

Then, seven-day reader loyalty . . . Of 
the three Boston newspapers that carry 
most of the advertising, one loses a third 


of its week-day readers on Sunday. 
Another loses nearly two-thirds. The 
Globe holds its week-day audience in 
Metropolitan Boston practically intact 
on Sunday. The seventh day proves 
the home appeal claims of the other 
six days! 


* * 


HE GLOBE specializes in local news 

and home features. It has a larger 
staff and prints more local and suburban 
news than any other Boston paper. Its 
Household Department, established 35 
years ago as the first ‘“‘woman’s page”’ in 
America, has become a recognized insti- 
tution in Boston homes. School news is 
complete. The sport pages are read 
throughout New England and widely 
quoted. Business news is edited for sub- 
stantial business men. Religious news 
covers all denominations. And there is 
complete freedom from bias in politics. 

+“ 2 

You can reach a proportion of Boston 
homes without the Globe, of course. But 
with the Globe you can reach more of 
the worth-while homes, daily and Sun- 
day, and do a more profitable selling job, 
dollar for dollar of advertising expenditure. 


All the facts are contained in our 
booklet, ‘“‘Boston—4th Market.” Write 
for a free copy. 


he Boston Globe 


Facts about Boston 


and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns, 
of the major American mar- 
kets. Average family wealth 
is $9000. Savings deposits 
average $2000 per family. 

Within 12 miles of Boston’s 
City Hall is the territory called 
Metropolitan Boston, defined 
by the A. B. C. as the “City” 
district. It is composed of 
Corporate Boston and 39 bor- 
dering and nearby suburbs. 

Here in Metropolitan Bos- 
ton the Globe is definitely the 
home newspaper, for it is the 
only Boston newspaper which 
holds all of its readers in this 
rich district seven days a week. 

Boston’s great department 
stores do 46% of the local ad- 
vertising in Boston newspa- 
pers. With seven dailies and 
four Sunday papers to choose 
from, they spend 37% of their 
entire Boston newspaper ap- 
propriation in the daily and 
Sunday Globe alone. 


BOSTON GLOBE, 
P. O. Box 189, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me your booklet “Reaching 
Buying Power in the Boston Market.” 
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Temple Gets National Distribution 
and $10,000,000 Sales in 4 Months 


As told to Lawrence M. Hughes 
BY FRED MARCHEV 


President, Temple Corporation, Chicago 


NEW radio set built around 
an established speaker and a 
sales campaign for a new 
product based upon an estab- 
lished reputation for an old one, have 
helped the Temple corporation to sign 
up more than $10,000,000 in orders 
in the first four months of this year. 

Temple has been making radio 
speakers for slightly more than three 
years. To a considerable degree we 
have been successful. Our speaker 
volume has risen yearly. In 1928 it 
exceeded $1,000,000. 

We realized, however, that our 
greatest opportunity lay in the receiver 
field. For more than a year we ex- 
perimented. Only recently have we 
put the receiver on the market. This 
instrument is remarkable primarily for 
adapting the features of the speaker. 
The speaker was the nucleus; the re- 
ceiver was built around it. 

As far as our distributing organiza- 
tion was concerned, however, we had 
to start practically from scratch. We 
had to build up a new dealer and job- 
ber organization. We also had to es- 
tablish the Temple name in the re- 
ceiver field. 

To do this, we launched last Janu- 
ary an intensive advertising campaign 
—directed first to the trade and more 
recently to the public. 

We fixed for the year a sales quota 
of $10,000,000 and appropriated 
$750,000 for advertising. Although 
only part of the advertising appropri- 
ation has yet been spent, we have al- 
ready the $10,000,000 quota on our 
books. The orders were placed by 
several hundred dealers appointed in 
the past four months. These dealers 
are operating in forty states. Thus, 
already our distribution is nation-wide. 
New dealers are coming in at the rate 
of more than a hundred a month. 

Although in one sense we started 
from scratch last January, we had our 
three years’ experience in the speaker 
field, our experimental and factory re- 
sources and a fairly widespread recog- 
nition of the Temple name to build 
upon. The first requisite of a radio, 


we believe, is the tone; and this we 
had already in the Temple speaker. 
We then set about to get distribu- 
tion. 
Although we sell through jobbers, 
the building up of the dealer organiza- 
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tion was primarily our own responsi- 
bility. 

To reach dealers we started, last 
January, a teaser campaign in direct 
mail and business publications, ad- 
vising them to “hold everything un- 
til you get the new Temple proposi- 
tion.”” The direct mail pieces were 
spaced ten days apart and were sent 
to 25,000 of the most worth-while ra- 
dio dealers. Tied in with them were 
full pages and inserts in nine trade 
publications. 

Since we work only through job- 
bers, we could not feel the response 
directly. But, of the 25,000 dealers 
with whom we contacted, over 1,000 
have already been signed. We expect 
to have nearly four times this num- 
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ber by the end of our first sales year, 

Because of our policy, we are ¢&. 
pecially anxious to sell the jobbers on 
the new machine and to obtain their 
help in developing dealers. We now 
have sixty jobbers handling the Tem- 
ple line. These, and the larger deal- 
ers (80 per cent of our business is 
done through 20 per cent of our 
dealers) are contacted by seventeen 
district factory representatives. 

Shortly after the business paper 
campaign got under way, we began a 
series of dealer meetings throughout 
the country. Each meeting is being 
held under the direction of the jobber 
in that locality. Some are attracting 
as many as 275 dealers (even to break- 
fast sessions!) and the average has 
been about 200. These meetings be- 
gan in the West. We are now hold- 
ing them in the Middle West and 
East. 

The company has dealer representa- 
tion, at this time, in all but the Rocky 
Mountains and one or two Southern 
states. We expect our business soon 
to be completely nation-wide. 

As soon as the jobber-dealer organ- 
ization was effected we started, early 
in May, a consumer advertising pro- 
gram. This campaign will run in 
the late spring and will be resumed 
again in the fall. It will, of course, 
account for the largest part of our ap- 
propriation. Seventy-two newspapers 
are on the factory schedule, and most 
of our dealers have evidenced their in- 
terest by running fifty-fifty tie-up copy 
—some in double spreads. 7 

For dealer cooperative advertising 
alone the company will spend about 
$75,000 this year. Selectivity and 
tone will be emphasized in all the 
copy. One advertisement will be 
headed ‘The Switchboard of a Na- 
tion.” 

A magazine campaign will begin in 
August. 

We are also using the radio, broad- 
casting on a coast-to-coast chain. 

The initial campaign is devoted 
only to the receiver. A combination ra- 
dio-phonograph, just completed, how- 
ever, will be put on the market later. 

We will continue, as in the past, 
to make speakers, but our main efforts 
will be in the receiver field, where we 
have built up nation-wide dealer ac 
ceptance in just about record time. 
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OUR PLAN OF INDUSTRIAL COVERAGE TAKES 
YOUR MESSAGE DIRECT TO THE MEN WHO BUY 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 


oe ™ 


In our fast moving industry it is daily 
becoming more difficult to identify the 
real buyer—the true source of sales. 
Titles are no true indication. The man 
who says “yes” or “no” to a purchase 
may sit at a polished desk or he may be 
a master mechanic far removed from the 
supposed seat of power. 


But the plan of MILL & FACTORY 
ILLUSTRATED finds this man—who- 
ever, wherever he may be. Here is how 
it operates. Forty-five industrial supply 
and machinery houses in as many centers 
of industry, who have upwards of 800 
salesmen constantly contacting the men 
who specify, have selected more than 
17,000 of the country’s best industrial 
business prospects. These men are buy- 
ers, every one, regardless of title. On 
only one basis have they been chosen 
—BUYING POWER for equipment and 
supplies. The 800 salesmen know these 
17,000 key men personally—know who 
they are and what they are. 


These men read MILL & FACTORY 
ILLUSTRATED every month and each 
copy is paid for by the machinery house 
in whose territory it is distributed. 
Naturally this is a guarantee that each 
of these houses has a keen personal in- 
terest in selecting only men who are the 
actual purchasers. 


Let us explain to you how this publish- 
ing plan dovetails with your own pro- 
gram of marketing. 


MILL® FACTORY 


ILLUSTRATED 


CONOVER-MAST CORPORATION 


333 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


MiLLe>FacrorvILuustr ATED hits the bulls-ye of Industrial Buying E 
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Leeroy VENTION 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


The merging of Building Developer and 
Home Building, effective with the May 
1929 issue, brings to the subscribers the 
best features of each publication ... 
and to the advertisers a greater national 
circulation composed of the subscribers 
of Building Developer, the majority of 
whom are located in the Eastern States 
and the subscribers of Home Building, 
the majority of whom are located in the 
Central and Far Western States. 


The new size of the consolidated publica- 
tion (9 x 12 inches, with 7 x 10 inch type 
page) provides a more attractive presenta- 
tion of the advertiser’s sales story as well 
as the editorial features and brings the 
size of the magazine in keeping with 
approximately ninety percent of the 
A. B. P. publications. 


Therefore, the improved and enlarged 
Building Developer presents a most 
effective advertising medium for reaching 
the building developers who deal with 
home development, from sub-division 
planning and execution to the sale or 
lease of homes and apartment houses after 
completion ... a market which buys 
in car lot and train load quantities. 


Building Developer 


30 Church Street, New York 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
215 Market Street, San Francisco 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
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Effective with the July 1929 issue, 
American Builder ... for nearly a 
quarter of a century the outstanding 
building publication ... will appear 
in a larger size (9 x 12 inches, with 7 x 10 
inch type page.) 

This new size, which permits a more 
attractive presentation of the advertiser’s 
sales story and provides larger space for 
improved typographical appearance of 
the editorial pages, will make possible 
a more effective service to over 80,000 
American Builder subscribers. 


In enlarging its editorial scope, American 
Builder has expanded the features of 
proven value and added new features to 
interpret the ever-changing problems and 
demands of the building industry. In 
keeping with this policy, additional 
architects of prominence have been 
retained to secure the best modern designs 
of homes, apartments, schools, churches, 
commercial and public buildings. 


American Builder, enlarged and im- 
proved, stands pre-eminent in the build- 
ing industry as an advertising medium 
for reaching contractors, builders, deal- 
ers and architects. 


American Builder 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 


30 Church Street, New York 
215 Market Street, San Francisco 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


Sales Managers Meet to Combat 
“Will o’ the Wisp” Methods 


Although sixty to eighty cents of every 
dollar spent by the consumer for 
American manufactured products are 
devoted to paying the cost of distribu- 
tion and selling, a great majority of 
American manufacturers are failing to 
earn even 12 per cent annually on 
their capital, Carle M. Bigelow, presi- 
dent of Bigelow, Kent, Willard & 
Company, Inc., consulting engineers 
and merchandising counselors, Boston, 
told sales executives of fifty national 
companies at a merchandising confer- 
ence held under the auspices of his 
company there last week. 

“Competition through excessive sales 
activity within individual industries, 
has become serious,” Mr. Bigelow em- 
phasized. ‘In addition many manu- 
facturers are following the ‘will-o-the- 
wisp’ of new products. When a new 
product is considered,” he continued, 
“it must be subjected to two major 
considerations: Can it be successfully 
manufactured in conjunction with the 
present product?; and, can it be dis- 
tributed to the same market and by the 
same sales organization?” 


Candy Bar Study 


Mentioning the high cost of distribu- 
tion, Mr. Bigelow pointed to a study 
recently made of a five-cent candy bar 
which revealed the fact that “when 
the public pays $1.20 for two dozen 
bars, eighty-three and a half cents goes 
to distribution, and only thirty-six and 
a half cents are left to pay the manu- 
facturer for his material, for his labor, 
and to cover the overhead charges of 
his investment in buildings and ma- 
chinery, and for a profit on his opera- 
tions. 

“In a study of the distribution of the 
consumer’s dollar in such household 
goods as furniture, rugs, mirrors, 
lamps, etc. we found that 58 
per cent of every dollar spent goes 
into the cost of selling. 

For years we have been concentrating 
on trying to reduce material, labor and 
manufacturing expense. What a much 
more fertile field exists for reducing 
the tremendous expense of distribu- 
tion !”” 

Col. H. L. Morse of the State Street 
Trust Company, Boston, speaking at a 
luncheon meeting at the two-day con- 
ference, described the service which 
the modern bank is prepared to render 


sales managers. “If you submit a 
problem to your banker-adviser he has 
twenty sources of information on 
which to call—ten to one hundred in- 
stances in his experience indicating 
how or how not to accomplish the end 
you have in view.” 

For greater sales productivity, H. H. 
Mosher, sales engineer of the Ameri- 
can Seating Company, Chicago, sug- 
gested dividing sales management into 
four major functions: sales research, 
planning, operating, and promotion. 
“If we are to establish sound policies 
and develop profitable plans of opera- 
tion,” he explained, “we must have 
before us all the facts pertaining 
thereto. The work of sales research, 
therefore, will be concerned with the 
study of markets, products, and meth- 
ods and organization. 

“The study of markets will aim to de- 
termine present and potential volumes, 
the effect of competitive activities, 
prices and margins. Channels of dis- 
tribution will be analyzed. Ware- 
house and branch locations must be 
considered. 

“The study of products will determine 
changes, additions, eliminations, stand- 
ardization, uses seasonal and territorial 
factors. Competitive products must 
be analyzed and compared. 
“Organization and methods will be 
established for all operating depart- 
ments. 


Sales Research 


“The services of sales research should 
be available to all functions of the 
business. Properly manned, this func- 
tion will show the way to reduced 
costs and increased profits. Research 
of a sort is carried on by most sales 
organizations, although too rarely is it 
centralized and proper attention given 
to its organization as a function of 
first importance. 

“The function of sales planning is 
recognized by few concerns. Gener- 
ally the sales manager undertakes this 
work in a general way. He rarely has 
sufficient time for it. From the data 
and recommendations made by sales 
research, the sales planning function 
develops plans and schedules for oper- 
ation. It works out policies both im- 
mediate and future. It interprets these 
schedules for the other functions of 
the enterprise in the form of a budget. 
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Sales planning will prove particularly 
valuable to those concerns afflicted 
with endless conferences out of which 
so little results in the form of con- 
certed action. The complexities of 
modern distribution would seem to re- ' 
quire the recognition of this function, 
which can develop a master plan of 
operation through which all activities 
can be coordinated. 

“Sales operating is the function of 
direction and discipline of the field * 
force. If the functions of research ? 
and planning have done their work 
well, the sales operating executive can 
give his undivided attention to de- 
velopment of the field personnel, that 
the plans and schedules prepared may 
be successfully accomplished. His 
observations and suggestions on 


methods and policies are to be encour- 
aged and are much mote likely to be 
of most value when he is working 
under a clearly defined plan. 


Sales Promotion 


“Sales promotion is a line function 
and is a supplement to field selling. 
The promotional executive must have 
a clearly defined knowledge of what 
his department is to accomplish if he 
is to coordinate his work with field 
selling to the best advantage. As 
with the operation executive, research 
and planning will definitely outline 
the path he is to follow. It is his 
job to reach the objective with a mini- 
mum cost. 

“If centralized control is obtained, 
operation may be decentralized with- 
out danger. The real worth of a 
‘manager of distribution’ is his ability 
to do real thinking, to broaden his 
horizon that he may increase his use- 
fulness. The executive who must de- 
vote his time to making decisions on 
matters of minor importance, to sub- 
merging himself in detail, confesses 
his failure to properly organize. You 
may expect to find a narrow-visioned 
executive at the head of a scientific 
sales organization. 

“I would emphasize that the problem 
of distribution varies only in degree, 
be it the large enterprise or the small, 
the manufacturer, the jobber or the 
retailer. Its solution must always cef- 
ter about the consumer. It is a task 
requiring skillful handling. It cannot 

(Continued on page 469) 
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ee Refreshing and stimulating is the progress 
rs re e being made in photography. Gratifying is the 


result of reproducing these improved photo- 


graphs through the perfect process of roto- 
gravure. If your product appeals to any of the 
senses, yOu Can Carry that appeal to millions 
by means of rotogravure. For any printing 


need there is a Kimberly - Clark rotogravure 


paper that will give perfect printing results. 


Manufacturers of 
Rotoplate - Hyloplate - Primoplate - Servoplate 
Perfect Papers for Rotogravure Printing 


A Stitch In Time 


Rotogravure reproduces pictures 
perfectly but cannot add qual- 
ities that do not exist in original 
photographs. Starting with good 
photographs is like taking a 
stitch in time. Granted you have 
good pictures, rotogravure will 
give you perfect satisfaction 
whether you use it in news- 
papers, magazines, booklets, 


NEW YORK 
122 E, 42nd St. 


house organs, package inserts or 
mailing pieces. There is a Kim- 
berly-Clark paper made for each 
rotogravure use. There is also a 
service to users and prospective 
users of rotogravure rendered 
by the Rotogravure Development 
Department, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, 208 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Established 1872 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


LOS ANGELES 
510 W. Sixth St. 


CHICAGO, 208 S. LA SALLE STREET 
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| A.N.A. Meets at 
French Lick 
(Continued from page 448) 

“As to what these three principals 
can do about it, I believe that each can 
make a corrective contribution. It 
seems to me that good sound business 
sense will prompt advertisers to aban- 
don a policy that is surely trifling with 
the confidence they have so carefully 
built up. It seems to me that common 
honesty with themselves and their 
cients will prompt agents to turn to 
sounder, saner ways. In the hands of 
the publishers lies an effective weapon. 
They can, if they will, stop the whole 
procedure overnight by barring the 
paid testimonial from their pages. 


Ridicule Already at Work 


“Actually the most effective correc- 
tive measure is, I believe, already at 
work in another quarter. It is the 
tidicule directed at the actors and ac- 
tresses in this comedy of errors. To- 
day the social set who have revealed 
their intimate preference for the 
alleged sake of sweet charity are the 
butt of the vaudeville jokes. . 

“I venture to predict that in a few 
more months the bared shafts of ridi- 
cule will have so wounded the pride 
of the celebrities that they will fold 
their tents and silently seek refuge in 
the cliff dwellings of upper Park Ave- 
nue.” 

At the final sessions of the conven- 
tion the A. N. A. clearly defined the 
attitude of that organization toward 
testimonial advertising, in the passage 
of the following resolution: 

“Whereas, we believe that advertis- 
ing, in order to be lastingly effective 
and profitable, must not only be truth- 
ful and sincere, but must also appear 
to be so; 

“And, whereas, this being our be- 
lief, it therefore follows that we meet 
with disapproval the use of the so- 
called paid testimonial: 

“Be it, therefore, resolved, that our 
members continue to carefully scruti- 
hize their own advertising on this 
standpoint, and that they express this 
opinion of the association on insincere 


Made 

for Potter 
Taylor Paper 
Co. 


for Portable Produets 


Boston 


71 Summer St. 


Makers of the famous FABER Sample 


Made 
for Royal 
Typewriter Co. 


Made for 
Remington 
Typewriter Co. 


Cases by 
WINSHIP 


CASES by the 100,000 or the Piece! Cases 
that merely afford protection and portabil- 
ity or cases that make the product worth 
more than the price! Winship makes all! 


Winship designs the case and aids the man- 
facturer to whom this is a new problem; or 
Winship builds to specifications to fit every 
need—even a price limitation! Winship 
cases help sell the product that’s carried by 
hand. Portable typewriters, calculating ma- 
chines, health motors, radios, phonographs, 
sewing machines, cosmetics, electrical in- 
struments, vibrators,—these are but a few 


of the numberless cases designed and built 
by Winship. 


Send a sample of your product or your 
present case or for any information and 
let us submit ideas and prices to you. 


W. W. Winship & Sons, Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Trunks and Cases—and Cases 
for Portable Produets 


New York 
39.41 W. 32nd St. 


Health Motor 
Case made 
for Savage 
Arms Co. 


lestimonial, gratuitous or paid for, at 
very Opportunity.” 

Monday evening witnessed the 
semi-annual banquet which was a gala 
affair presided over by Guy C. Smith 
% toastmaster. The only serious for- 
mal speech of the evening soon digres- 
sed into comedy de luxe by two well- 

Own radio entertainers who had 
‘en smuggled in from Chicago and 
hidden with impressive nom de plumes 
until the coup d’etat was pulled, or 

(Continued on page 474) 
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It Takes Three Years to Sell 
England’s 45,000,000 Market 


BY W. RK. E. BAXTER 


“The first thing that should be done 
by an American firm which is seek- 
ing to enter the British market is to 
get an independent report regarding 
its own trade, from any good inde- 
pendent advertising organization in 
England, which has the facilities to 
make such a report,” said W. H. 
Harford, one of the directors of Sa- 
ward, Baker & Company, Ltd., adver- 
tising organization of London and 
Paris, in an interview this week. Mr. 
Harford, a recognized expert on 
British marketing, is in the United 
States for a month to give first-hand 
information upon the industrial and 
financial conditions prevailing in 
Great Britain. 

“There are about six or seven adver- 
tising organizations in England which 
are able to give complete information 
on market conditions for almost any 
product,” Mr. Harford continued. 
“Our own firm is one of them.” 

To illustrate the type of report he re- 
ferred to, Mr. Harford produced a 
compendium on the grocery trade 
which had been prepared by Saward, 
Baker. It contains information on 
markets, legislation affecting imports, 
recommendations for initial marketing, 
policy, distribution, classification of 
traders and credit information in ad- 
dition to other vital facts. 

“The second task of the American 
manufacturer who wishes to enter the 
British market is to find a reputable 
distribution agent, or, preferably, to 
establish his own sales organization,” 
Mr. Harford said. 

“Such a sales organization should be 
as closely controlled as the sales force 
of the same firm in the United States. 
It is advisable to put in a British 
manager, but he should be a man with 
sufficient wisdom to keep pace with 
modern methods. 

“It is important in presenting Ameri- 
can products to conform to British 
taste. It is absolutely no good to pre- 
sent American goods in the usual 
American way. Many failures have 
been due to the fact that such a pro- 
cedure was followed, and attempts 
made to sell goods with sales stories 
which are foreign to the mentality of 
the nation. 

“It is difficult to take Great Britain 


by territories in the way that is done 
in the United States. This is because 
over 45,000,000 people live closely 
together in a much smaller area. In 
the United States it is possible to try 
out a campaign in a given territory, 
or start a campaign in a given terri- 
tory and radiate from it. 

“It is scarcely possible, and not ad- 
visable, to do that in England. Lon- 
don is the central distribution point, 
and transport facilities are highly de- 
veloped by rail, road, sea and canal 
systems. There is no fundamental 
difference, however, in acquiring a 
national distribution status. 


“To reach the British market 
it must be remembered that 
it takes three years, on the 
average, to ‘put over’ a 
product; that the nation 
presents a single sales area 
with a population of over 
45,000,000; that the British 
are still conservative buyers 
who regard quality and de- 
sign as more important ele- 
ments than price,” says W. 
H. Harford in the accom- 
panying article. 


“It must be remembered that while 
there have been vast changes in the 
mentality of the British people in the 
last few years they are still a con- 
servative people. In my opinion a 
three-year effort is required to ‘put 
over’ a product in England. It is not 
impossible to do it in a shorter time, 
but in making estimates, I should ad- 
vise considering three years necessary 
to be on the safe side. 

“In a list of the sort of American 
goods having scope in England, I 
would say that outstanding are pre- 
pared foods, hosiery, household uten- 
sils and electrical apparatus. Of 
course there is room for many others 
but those few are the ones which 
stand out in my mind. 
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“While there are duties to be paid on 
imported products it must be taken 
into consideration that the British buy 
not only on price but on quality and 
design. I know of many higher. 
priced American articles which are 
outselling British goods of similar 
character. 

‘In my judgment there is no shadow 
of a doubt that Great Britain is on 
the eve of a great trade revival. The 
psychological factor has worked to 
such a point that whichever party wins 
in the coming national election it is 
pledged to a greater forward move- 
ment. 

“The unemployment situation in Great 
Britain has been vastly overstated. 
There are more people employed now 
than ever before in the nation’s his- 
tory. Once a fair proportion of the 
present number of unemployed are 
taken into industry the country will 
be in a new era of its greatest pros- 
perity. 

“The comeback of Lloyd George po- 
litically is nothing compared to the 
comeback of the country as a trading 
nation.” 


Direct Mail Men Plan 
Cleveland Meeting 


The Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion is applying some of its own medi- 
cine to promote attendance at its con- 
vention and exposition, to be held in 
the public auditorium at Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 9, 10 and 11, in the 
form of a campaign in which five at- 
tendance mailing pieces will be mailed 
to about 1,500 users and producers of 
advertising. 

The first mailing piece is scheduled 
for June 1. Others will follow on 
August 19, September 3, 15 and 23. 
The first folder is in the form of an 
invitation and also includes general in- 
formation about the convention. On 
the front page, under a varicolored 
cut of the convention hall and sut- 
rounding buildings, are listed various 
executive offices from president to pur- 
chasing agent, and next to each 1s 4 
check square. These are enclosed in 
brackets, outside of which is printe 
the request, “Please check and pass on 
to,—’’. 

Paul Van Auken is convention man- 
ager. 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, 
New York (tire advertising) to 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit. 


W. & J. SLOANE, New York City, 
house-furnishings, retail magazine ac- 
count, to Frank Presbrey Company. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Chi- 
cago, to Peck Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York. 


ALLIANCE MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY, Alliance, Ohio, Doo-Klip grass 
shears, pruners and fertilizer sprayers, 
to the John S. King Company, Cleve- 
land. 


VAN BAALEN HEILBRUN & COM- 
PANY, New York City, bathrobes, 
house coats, dressing gowns, etc. to 
Arthur Rosenberg Company, Inc. 


ALLEN-HOUGH CARRYOLA COoM- 
PANY, Milwaukee, portable phono- 
gtaphs, and E. TOMAN & COMPANY, 
Chicago, reproducers and electric pick- 
ups for radio instruments, to Freeze- 
Vogel-Leopold, Chicago. Trade pa- 
pets, magazines and radio for the for- 


mer; trade papers and direct mail for 
the latter. 


CaTERIX PRopucts, INc., French salad 
dressing, New York City, to W. I. 
Tracy, Inc., of that city. 


WILMINGTON SAvINGS FuND So- 
clETY, Wilmington, Delaware, to Ed- 
win Bird Wilson, Inc., New York. 
EATON-CLARK COMPANY, Detroit, 
chemists, to Van Allen Company, Chi- 
cago. Trade publications. 


UNITED AIR CLEANER COMPANY, 
Chicago, (air cleaners for automobile 
and phonograph motors) —including 
Sentinel Manufacturing Company 
(tadio equipment) and the Quam 
Radio Products Corporation (radio 
loud speakers) —to Freeze-Vogel-Leo- 


Pold of Chicago. Magazines and 
trade papers. 


First NATIONAL AND UNION TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANKS, Chicago, (com- 
mercial, savings, investment and for- 
‘ign trade departments) newspaper 


advertising to Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


New England’s Second Largest Market 


What Greater 


Proof? 


In 1928 The Providence Journal- 
Bulletin carried 488,114 individ- 
ual classified advertisements, or 
more than 95 per cent of the total 
carried by all Providence news- 


papers. 


This almost unanimous preference 
by this class of shrewd buyers is 
proof positive of the pulling 
power of the Journal-Bulletin. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston NEW YORK Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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Francis and Butler 
Now Vice-Presidents 
of Postum Company 


Clarence Francis has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
Postum Company, Inc., succeeding 
Edwin E. Taylor, who has been made 
one of two executive vice-presidents, 
the other being Ralph G. Coburn, for- 
merly in charge of production. 

Other executive changes include the 
election of Ralph Starr Butler to vice- 
president in charge of advertising; 
Charles W. Metcalf, vice-president in 
charge of purchasing; and Austin S. 
Iglehart, vice-president in charge of 
production. Other officers will remain 
as heretofore. 

Mr. Francis has been general sales 
manager of Postum since joining the 
company in 1924. Prior to that he 
held executive sales positions in the 
Ralston Purina Company and Corn 
Products Refining Company. 

Mr. Butler, a former professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin, 
has been with Postum for three years. 
He has also been advertising manager 
of the United States Rubber Company ; 
the Barrett Company, and Devoe & 
Raynolds. 


Contest Works Out 
Sales “Formula” 

for Springfield 

A program including newspaper and 
magazine advertising, descriptive fold- 
ers and direct mail follow-up of indus- 
trial prospects and an intensive “buy- 
at-home” drive, costing more than 
$50,000 annually, has won first prize 
in a competition for the best civic ad- 
vertising plan affecting Springfield 
and Western Massachusetts, conducted 
by the Springfield Sunday Union and 
Republican, which closed this week. 
Edward D. Parent, twenty-seven-year- 
old advertising man of Brookline, won 
first place and a prize of $500 of the 
$1,000 total prizes offered by the 
newspaper. 

The judges of the contest were F. R. 
Gamble, executive secretary of the 


Association of Advertising Agencies; 


Robert F. Wood, advertising manager 
of the Autocar Company, and T. D. 
Palmer, in charge of community adver- 
tising for the New York Times. 

The winning plan is divided into nine 
principal subjects: (1) general discus- 
sion of community advertising; (2) 
recommendations for Springfield and 
Western Massachusetts; (3) publicity; 
(4) cooperation with local industries ; 


(5) direct-mail campaign; (6) con- 
ventions; (7) media; (8) costs; (9) 
duration of campaign. 

The plan suggests that the total ap- 
propriation of about $170,000 for a 
three-year period be divided annually 
on this basis; a campaign of 450 lines 
a week for ten weeks in newspapers, 
including those published in cities as 
far west as Chicago and Milwaukee, 
costing approximately $30,000; $15,- 
000 is suggested as the appropriation 
for general business publications; the 
balance includes $6,000 for direct-mail 
and $2,500 for miscellaneous art work 
and engraving. 

The importance of “‘selling’” Spring- 
field and other communities in the 
territory covered, to their own resi- 
dents, and the necessity of increasing 
the amount of purchasing done at 
“home” was stressed in the plan. 
Because of the fact that the sea shore 
of Massachusetts is of greater attrac- 
tion to tourists than its hills, it is 
recommended that Springfield make 
its appeal as the ‘Western Gateway to 
New England.” 

The plan also warns against the dan- 
ger of over-estimating the value of 
“booster” tourist advertising and 
points out the value of industrial and 
business promotion. Particular em- 
phasis is placed on the desirability of 
attracting the type of industry which 
employs skilled labor. 


Winningham Abroad 


C. C. Winningham, Inc., Detroit advertis- 
ing and merchandising counsel, will soon 
open a London office. 


Clarence Francis 


Ralph Seaee Butler 


Durant Heads Firm 
to Market Cotton 
Picking Machine 


The American Cottonpicker Corpora- 
tion, capitalized at $5,000,000, has 
been organized to build and distribute 
“American Cottonpicker” an  auto- 
matic cotton picking device which has 
just been put on the market. The new 
corporation is headed by W. C. Dur- 
ant, with Philip S. Cole as vice- 
president. 
C. O. Moser, president and general 
manager of the American Cotton 
Growers Exchange, is a member of the 
board. 
A contract for the manufacture of the 
machine has been given to the Moon 
Motor Car Company and is planned 
to produce about 400 machines this 
year. No effort will be made to mer- 
chandise the picker on a large scale 
until distribution plans are worked out 
from the experience obtained with this 
small number of machines. 
In connection with distribution plans, 
Mr. Cole has stated: “We are not at- 
tempting to flood the market with 
machines. We prefer to go slowly— 
establishing agencies only where we are 
certain our cotton pickers will be care- 
fully distributed. Our efforts will not 
be to build up a tremendous volume 
of sales this year.” 
It is understood that the machine will 
market for about $400. 

(Continued on page 479) 
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Sales Managers Meet to Combat 
“Will o? the Wisp” Methods 


(Continued from page 464) 


be done overnight. It is a process 
of education which aims to obtain the 
cooperation of all. We must go to 
work if we are to catch up with the 
lead that production has set.” 

The sales force of the American Metal 
Cap Company functions as reporters 
in the work of that company to main- 
tain “continuous market analysis,” 
Walter H. Wiseman, sales manager, 
told the meeting. ‘“We also scan the 
trade journals, business, farm and re- 
ligious periodicals, almanacs, data 
books issued by the metropolitan 
newspapers, and all other literature of 
value. Our sales organization is con- 
stantly on the lookout for anything 
of interest. 

“We have a further plan for gathering 
information. We have eighteen 
branch offices scattered throughout the 
country, some of which employ three 
or four salesmen. Each week the of- 
fice manager sends us a letter showing 
percentages, new business, business 
conditions and comments. 


Send Out a General Letter 


“When these eighteen letters arrive at 
the home office we in turn make out a 
general letter which is practically a 
copy of the highlights of each of the 
letters that we have received, which 
in turn is sent out to each of our office 
managers, and this gives them a line 
on the business conditions of the 
whole country. It stimulates each 
manager to show greater percentages 
than the managers in the other offices, 
also to see that he takes on more new 
accounts. We have felt, in fact we 
believe, that this is our second best 
way of keeping in touch with the mar- 
ket conditions all over the country, for 
under ‘comments’ our managers will 
write all manner of things which they 
believe will be of interest generally.” 
With a continued increase in wages 
and decrease in working hours, the 
great business opportunity in the next 
ten years lies in the sale of luxury 
merchandise, predicted George Mcll- 
Wain, economist of the Cambridge As- 
Sociates, Boston. ‘“‘I believe that there 
will be a general leveling up of living 
standards all over the world and al- 
most limitless expansion of markets. 
The things no one wants now and that 
few have even heard of, will be the 
things on which American companies 


will before long be making most of 
their money.” 


G. P. Blackiston of the G. P. Black- 
iston Organization, New York, con- 
trasted the advertising of yesterday 
and today. “Yesterday,” Mr. Black- 
iston said, “black space would get over 
your message; today you must use 
color.” He also noticed the increase 
in the pulling power of some maga- 
zines of free circulation, and the sup- 
planting of the salesman by the “‘en- 
gineer.”’ 

Several other executives of Bigelow, 
Kent, Willard & Company spoke. 


Men Participated in 
Meadows Washing 
Machine Contest 


Getting fathers and sons, in addition 
to the women members of families, 
interested in a contest advertising cam- 
paign, is the unusual accomplishment 
of the Meadows Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makers of ‘‘Select-a-Speed” 
washing machines. 

Cash prizes totaling $10,000 are divid- 
ed equally in two groups, each offering 
a $2,000 first prize, and other smaller 
prizes one for ‘mother and the girls,” 
and the other for “dad and the boys.” 
Members of each group, to compete, 
must write a letter answering these 
questions : 

For the ‘“‘women-folk” it is: “Why 
Should the Modern Washer Provide a 
Washing Speed for Each Different 
Type of Fabric?” The answer consid- 
ered by judges to be the best will be 
awarded the first prize. 

The interest of ‘father and the boys’ 
is captured by appealing to the love of 
mechanics which is ever present in 
most males. The question asked is: 
‘‘“How Does Meadows Select-A-Speed 
Provide a Washing Speed for Each 
Different Type of Fabric without the 
use of a Clutch or Shift of a Gear?” 
The success of the appeal is indicated 
by the fact that to date more than 
10,000 replies, many of them from 
men and boys, have been received, in 
addition to a great many which have 
been sent to distributors and dealers. 
The campaign is still running and 
complete results have not been tabu- 
lated as yet. 

Up to the present time the media used 
includes eighteen farm papers, four 
trade papers, one general magazine, 
one women’s magazine and two news- 


papers. 


MOORE’S }9°= SYSTEMS 


av : 


Keep your records 


easier with a 


MOORE BINDER 


OU can now keep all your records in 
an easy, simple, compact manner if 
you use a Moore’s Security 4-Post 
Binder. For this binderis DIFFERENT. 
It enables you to remove or insert 
sheets in a moment. It is low in cost— 
long in life. It operates more simply 
than any other binder on the market. 
Here’s how simply Moore’s Binders 
operate. Fust four quick movements and 
the record is complete. 


This is why over 300,000 concerns are 
using Moore’s Binders. They recognized 
the need for more efficient record-keep- 
ing. Moore’s Bindersfulfilled thatrequire- 
ment and are now standard equipment. 


You too can increase the efficiency of 
your own organization by adopting 
Moore’s Methods. Write us today. Tell 
us your problems. Wewill beglad tohelp. 
Or use the coupon below. No obligation 
will be entailed by either action. 


140-Page Book of life-size 
Bookkeeping forms, com- 
pletely filled in to illustrate 
uses. Will answer your res 
cord-keeping problems— 
office or factory. Book sent 
free when requested on 
business stationery. 


John C. Moore Corporation 
6009 Stone Street Rochester, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send without obligation copy of 
book illustrated. 


Name 


Address 
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A New Book 


To Help You Plan Your Next 
Catalog, Sales Manual or 
Portfolio Cover 


Learn what beautiful effects can be 
produced on real or imitation leather 
with the IRPICO Process of Emboss- 
ing. Give your catalogs, sales man- 
uals and portfolios that distinction 
which commands respect and a read- 
ing. Reasonably priced, even in 
small quantities. Standard or indi- 
vidual designs of any character with 
your trade-mark in colors. 


This new book, “‘Art and Utility,” 
illustrates many designs in full color. 
Every executive should have a copy 
for reference. Send for yours now. 


Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Co. 


New York Chicago 


=P Tes] : 


Forms, Binders, Rin: Books, : 
Machine Posting, Visit Equip- 
ment and Accounting Systems 7 


Kansas City 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON FOR A COPY 


on hand, yet 60 per cent of sales in 
of the new model. 


yet we were unwilling to sacrifice 


IRVING-PITT MFG. CO., Dept. I 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Gentlemen:— 
Please send me a free copy of your 
IRPICO Book, “Art and Utility.” 


Name 


Address 
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Old Sales Records Crash When 


Eureka Introduces Junior Model 


(Continued from page 443) 


price electric cleaner of first quality 
and guaranteed performance, while 
they also found that the advertising 
of the ‘Special’ brought them a larger 
volume of ‘Model 11’ sales. 

“At one of our branches, for ex- 
ample, the first three newspaper ads 
brought 126 direct inquiries and over 
100 of these resulted in sales. The 
same terms were offered on the ‘Model 
11’ as on the ‘Special’ and the sales- 
men were very successful in stepping 
up prospects to the latter, which is 
stronger and has several features not 
possessed by the ‘Special.’ They sold 
864 Eurekas in April and only fifty- 
eight of these were ‘Specials.’ 

“A Middle West department store 
sold more cleaners during the first 
two weeks of April than in any entire 
month during the previous half year, 
and while it advertised the ‘Special’ 
exclusively 75 per cent of its sales 
were of ‘Model 11.’ 

“Several dealers have been so frank 
as to tell us that they had been think- 
ing of taking on a cheap cleaner, but 
now they will sell Eurekas_ exclu- 
sively.” 

While the primary purpose of 
bringing out the “Special’’ was to fill 
the demand for a popular-price elec- 
tric cleaner of good quality, reputa- 
tion and cleaning effectiveness, ad- 
vantage of the opportunity thus cre- 
ated was taken to accomplish two pur- 
poses—to sign up a large number of 
new dealers and to wake up all the 
old dealers. 


those cities during that period were 
“We wanted to tap this big market, 


either quality or dealer profit. 

“As a large majority of those whose 
income is $5,000 a year or more al- 
ready have electric cleaners, it has been 
necessary to offer them an attractive 
trade-in allowance. They are in posi- 
tion to buy the ‘Model 11,’ which is 
priced to permit the dealer to offer a 
trade-in allowance and still earn a fair 
profit, as we have a plan whereby we 
relieve him of about 75 per cent of 
his investment in used cleaners. 

“A trade-in allowance is not so 
essential in appealing to those of 
lower incomes as fewer of them have 
cleaners to trade. 


“Special” at $39.50 


“By eliminating the trade-in allow- 
ance and estimating a large volume 
production of the popular-price model, 
we were able to offer this ‘Special’ at 
$39.50 and yet retain Eureka quality, 
a more powerful suction than many 
higher-price machines, and a satisfac- 
tory dealer profit. 

“The new model, therefore, has 
price appeal, plus quality, plus repu- 
tation, plus profit. 

“It is a Eureka. It bears the Eureka 
name and we are willing to risk the 
Eureka reputation on it. 

“It would not be good business for 
the dealer to feature one make on 
which no trade-in allowance is permis- 
sible and have to switch prospects to 
another make on which he can accept 
a trade. Eureka dealers can advertise, 
stock, and sell only one make of elec- 
tric cleaner and yet cover the entire 
market, accept used cleaners in trade, 
and make a fair profit for themselves.” 

The response of both dealers and 
the public to the announcement of the 
popular-price model was immediate 
and enthusiastic. 

“Over 8,000 ‘Specials’ were sold at 
retail during April and sales in May 
have been running far ahead of 
April,’ Mr. McCarthy continued. 
“Smaller dealers particularly found it 
just the thing they had been needing. 
Some of them who had been accus- 
tomed to order in quarter-dozen lots 
ordered several dozen and are re-order- 
ing already. Larger dealers, too, 
found a big demand for a popular- 


Dealer Contest 


To this end, a new dealer contest 
was staged among the district man- 
agers, with substantial cash prizes for 
the winners. Credits were awarded 
for each new dealer agency established 
and also on a basis of sales made to 
such new dealers and to old dealers. 
Old dealers who had not made a pur- 
chase since October 1, 1928, were 
scored as new dealers. Quotas were 
assigned the thirty-four Eureka divi- 
sions and the objective was 1,000 new 
dealers. At the time this was written 
the objective had almost been attained 
and the contestants still had considet- 
able time left. 

Dealers were furnished with the 
usual variety of sales bulletins and 
were supplied with some helpful sales 
plans. 

The most interesting and effective 
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of the sales plans was the ‘‘one-minute 
demonstration.” A price card reading 
“As Advertised $39.50” was attached 
to the upper front of the bag of a 
“Eureka Special” to be carried by each 
canvassing salesman and, instead of 
keeping the machine in the back- 
ground as they usually do, salesmen 
were instructed to stand it in full view 
of the door, so the prospect could see 
it—and that price tag—whether or not 
she opened the door. 

Having gained admittance to a 
home, salesmen were instructed to do 
four things which constitute the high 
points of a regular demonstration and 
can be performed very quickly. The 
object, of course, was to save time and 
thus reach a larger number of pros- 
pects, depending on the price appeal 
and the Eureka reputation to take care 
of what was omitted from the stand- 
ard demonstration. 

“Very little selling effort is required 
if the prospect has any inclination 
whatever to buy an electric cleaner,” 
Mr. McCarthy explained. “Why, I 
claim that the price card and the name 
alone are enough to sell this ‘Special.’ 
I'll gamble with anybody that if a 
salesman didn’t do a thing but stand 
on a street corner with this ‘Special’ 
and the price card on it, he would 
make a sale. He wouldn’t be there 
long till somebody would come along, 
see that price card on a new Eureka 
cleaner, and ask him where he could 
buy one at the price.” 

Mr. McCarthy picked up a stack of 
letters from dealers and began tossing 
them across his desk as proof of the 
effectiveness of the plan. 

“Take this one, for a typical ex- 
ample,” he said. ‘This dealer writes 
that two of his salesmen went out 
Monday morning and made sixteen 
demonstrations, placed seven cleaners 
on trial, and closed three sales that 
night. Sixteen demonstrations are as 
many as they ordinarily would make 
in several entire days and in nearly 
half the cases they left a cleaner on 
tial. They closed three sales that 
night and no doubt will close prac- 
tically all the others before the ten 
days are up. No wonder the dealer 
is enthusiastic! A lot of others are 
Just as enthusiastic as he is, too!’ and 
Mr. McCarthy showed numerous let- 
ters and telegrams from dealers all 
over the country proving it. 


Campbell Heads Artists 


Stuart Campbell, art director of Ray D. 
Lillibridge, Inc., New York agency, has 
een chosen president of the Art Directors’ 
Club of New York. The other officers are 
Edward Molyneux of Newell-Emmett Com- 
Pany, and William Oberhardt, vice-presi- 
ents; Byron J. Musser, secretary, and 
Ralph Deininger, treasurer. 


SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST MARKET 
FROM “‘DALLAS—THE (ENTER* 


FoR 20TH CENTURY 


INDUSTRIAL PIONEERS 
—"“She Southwest’! 


ANY manufacturers, both 
national and sectional, have 
already “‘proved out” the Southwest 
—but the field is still open—un- 
crowded—as are few other territories 
of such present market importance. 
There remain to be utilized by far- 
seeing executives pioneering advan- 
tages comparable to the manufactur- 
ing opportunities that existed 25 and 
§0 years ago in older, earlier settled 
sections of the country. 


Here you find an unusual combina- 
tion. A sizable market—more than 
twelve million people with annual 
purchasing power of over six billion 
dollars—and a market that is in its 
youth, with its real growth and de- 
velopment ahead! The Southwest is 
making more rapid strides in popula- 
tion and wealth than most other 
large market units. It is a twentieth 
century land of opportunity! 


There are practically unlimited raw 
materials for many lines of manufac- 
turing. There are vast fuel and power 
resources. There’s an untapped reser- 
voir of intelligent white labor, seek- 
ing industrial employment. Building 
costs are lower. Taxes are lower. 
These and other advantages mean 
lower manufacturing costs—which 
mean larger profits for manufactur- 
ers that serve the large and growing 
Southwest market from within. 


%* GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER 
TRANSPORTATION CENTER 
DIsTRIBUTION CENTER 
Raw MATERIAL CENTER 
PoPpuLaTION (LaBor) 

CENTER 
FUEL AND PowER CENTER 
INDUSTRIAL CENTER 
FINANCIAL CENTER 


We have prepared for business execu- 
tives “A Complete Market Analysis 
of Dallas and the Great Southwest,” 
based on exhaustive surveys made by 
leading Eastern industrial engineers. 
It contains facts—it is complete—it 
is invaluable to executives seeking 
manufacturing opportunities or re- 
sponsive markets. Write for it on 
your business letterhead. 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 


1432 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
DALLAS 


allas 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,892 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DaLtas. 
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ASS SELLING PROBLEM: How far the de- 
My sre: store problem is from satisfactory 

solution is indicated by an analysis of the 
operations of nearly five hundred such stores, with a vol- 
ume of more than one and a quarter billion dollars. As 
usual the biggest are best off, but, in nearly all of them, 
costs of operation continue to rise faster than gross mar- 
gins, so that the tendency is for net profits to decline. 
The analysis is by the Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search which has made similar analyses in the past, and is 
in a position, therefore, to note the general trend. The 
bureau finds that these stores had more difficulty than 
ever last year in meeting the demand for greater effective- 
ness in merchandising methods in the face of the flood- 
ing tide of overhead. The group with sales of $1,000,- 
000 or more showed total expense of 31.7 cents on the 
dollar of sales and 66.8 for merchandise, leaving only 
1.5 cents for profit. The only group that was able to 
cut expense was made up of specialty stores doing less 
than a million. The department stores of that size, on 
the other hand, suffered most. Chain department stores 
made a relatively poor stand against rising expense, though 
compared with the independents their margins were 
larger, results that in both cases are the Opposite of what 
might have been expected. Mass selling by big estab- 
lishments, employing large forces in expensive quarters, 
has still to find its economic justification. 


e > s 


UR QUICKENED PACE: No one is likely to 
question the findings of the Hoover committee on 

recent economic changes. We are all aware 

of the acceleration in which, rather than structural 
changes, is found the key to understanding of our pros- 
perity since 1922. Some of us may have forgotten that, 
as the committee says, there is nothing novel in invention, 
transportation and communication, agriculture, competition, 
hand-to-mouth buying, sudden changes in style and de- 
mand, instalment selling, cooperative marketing, the chain 
store movement—or any other of the hundred and one 
manifestations of human activity which are currently dis- 
cussed as phenomena of the day. But they have a new 
importance because of “the breadth and scale and ‘tempo’ 
of recent development.” The steam engine wrought a 
revolutionary change in transportation, the labor-saving 
machine changed the whole structure of manufacture, the 
telegraph and the telephone made kin a whole world of 
strangers. But these were widely separated events. The 
rise in the use of power in production, to which the report 
refers as characteristic of this period, was more rapid 
between 1914 and 1919 than in any subsequent five years. 
What distinguishes the last seven years is their 


amazing fruitfulness and the ability of our generation to 
mature and adopt every useful suggestion that leads to the 
enhancement of well being and fullness of life. In that short 
span we have seen electricity working wonders in industry, 
the automobile fitting most of us with seven league boots, 
the radio making sound audible regardless of distance, 
aviation providing us with veritable Aladdin’s carpets. The 
pace of life has been quickened as never before. Every. 
thing of real worth that has been evolved has found a 
ready market. And with new appreciation of values has 
come a more liberal basis of compensation for service, 
leading to a diffusion of substantial earnings that has raised 
the general standard of living to levels undreamed of by 
previous generations. We are moving faster than our fore- 
fathers, not only because invention, under the spur of sub- 
stantial encouragement, is more prolific than ever, but 
because of quickened processes of assimilation. 


by ~s 


USINESS MORALITY TAKING THE LEAD: 

While American business as a body never disputed 

the maxim that honesty is the best policy, there has 
been lacking until comparatively recently determined effort 
to discourage dishonest practices that were not flagrant 
breaches of the law and find openings in exceptions 
to the rule. The advantages that go with initiative 
have been on the side of wrong-doing. It is evident, 
however, that the spirit of aggression has been chang- 
ing sides. What was taken for granted is now being 
asserted in such a way as to leave no doubt of a resolute 
purpose to give it full effect. Leadership alone 
was needed. Whether it was supplied by the Federal 
Trade Commission or born of ripe opportunity is of minor 
importance. The salient fact is that trade practice con- 
ferences all over the country, attended by that body, are 
declaring for fair play to the public in terms so definite 
as literally to put the transgressor in peril of his business 
life. Commissioner Humphrey tells of forty-five such con- 
ferences. Their scope and character can be judged from 
some of the results he describes. Of $75,000,000 collected 
annually in tuition fees by 300 correspondence schools 
from 2,000,000 students, nearly half, he says, was paid 
to schools guilty of misrepresentation and fraud. Yet at 
a conference representing more than four-fifths of these 
schools a code was adopted which has resulted in prac- 
tically wiping out the abuse. By the same means the furni- 
ture industry has rid itself to a large degree of sham prod- 
ucts. Rayon manufacturers no longer sell their wares 4s 
silk. Fur dealers do not try to pass off rabbit skins 4 
seal. Quacks are finding difficulty in palming off their 
nostrums through the printed page. The list 
might be greatly extended. Not so much because decep- 
tion has been so common as because of the readiness of 
trade associations to accept the challenge to an avowal of 
standards of probity. Honesty that was passive has become 
active, with the consequence that dishonesty that 
was brazen is now hiding its diminished head in ®® 
the shadows. 
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Airway AcE Attracts Readers in 
All Branches of Aviatione « « « 


\ in AIRWAY AGE editorial policy is to publish authentic information regarding 

all phases of aviation @ Not merely engineering and manufacturing data @ Not 
alone airport design, maintenance, and operation suggestions @ Not just aircraft 
marketing ideas @ And not aircraft operating articles exclusively @ But all of them 
@ And above all, to have each article contain a maximum of practical, helpful and 
authoritative information @ The reason for this editorial policy is that men engaged 
in every branch of aviation want specific information regarding their own problems, 
and in addition they want to know of the many activities in other branches of the indus- 
try ... which may have a direct bearing on their problems @ Proof of the effective- 
ness of this policy is shown by the results of a questionnaire sent to subscribers in all 
branches of aviation . . . bearing witness to the wide scope of editorial articles in each 
issue of AIRWAY AGE which are of interest to each subscriber @ Further proof... 
the subscription list includes the key men in all branches of the industry @ Execu- 
tives and production officials of aircraft and engine manufacturing companies are sub- 
scribers @ Airport managers and other officials are subscribers . . . also operators of 
transport fleets . . . flying schools . . . and fixed base services @ Private plane owners 
are subscribers @ Pilots and mechanics are subscribers @ And all of them subscribe 
for the best reason in the world . . . they approve of AIRWAY AGE @ Because it is 
interesting . . . stimulating . . . practical .. . useful @ The high editorial quality of 
AIRWAY AGE “selects” this concentrated group of important readers @ That is 


why AIRWAY AGE is the fastest-growing publication in the aviation industry @ @ 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 
30 Church St., New York - - - 105 West Adams St., Chicago 


Terminal Tower. Cleveland 17th and H Streets, N. W., Washington 215 Market St., San Francisco 
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POOEBDARADRAD ASDA 


OW to plan color ad- 

vertising is demon- 
strated in this magazine 
every month in the repro- 
ductions of outstanding dis- 
plays used by leading adver- 
tisers and produced by The 
United States Printing and 
Lithograph Co. Watch for 
them. 


> 


The United States Printing 
and Lithograph Co. 


Cincinnati Baltimore Brooklyn 


Service offices in 16 cities 
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BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 


— 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


— 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


— 


A record of the Proceedings of the Mer- 
chandising Conference, held under our 
auspices at Boston, in August, is available 
to loan to company officials. A _ request 
will place your name on the list to re- 
ceive a copy, to be returned to us in ten 
days. 


Association of National Advertisers 
Meets at French Lick 


(Continued from page 465) 


perhaps spilled would be better. This 
figurative breakdown in the heavy ar- 
tillery of oratory threw greater atten- 
tion upon the only shop of the eve- 
ning, which consisted of a showing of 
the talking picture made for the 
Studebaker Company as part of its ad- 
vertising and selling program. The 
possibilities of this type of advertising 
media were discussed by Phil Thomp- 
son of the Westinghouse Company in 
between courses and reels. 

The Tuesday morning session opened 
with a review of methods for testing 
copy by Max Enelow of the Gundlach 
Advertising Company. Most of the data 
he presented was drawn from the ex- 
perience of mail order concerns who 
are especially concerned with inquiries 
received and who therefore keep 
elaborate records on results obtained. 
While, as the speaker pointed out, 
many of the principles discovered 
would not be of great interest or value 
to concerns using advertising for a dif- 
ferent objective there nevertheless 
would be some possible application of 
the principles involved. 


What They Discovered 


The main points brought out by 
Mr. Enelow were these: (1) constant 
insertion will not produce a constant 
number of inquiries but periodical 
omissions will restore inquiry activity ; 
(2) advertising sections in the front 
pull better than those in the back; (3) 
mail-order houses have no pet theories 
of what will produce but on the con- 
trary believe only in those advertising 
appeals that actually produce under a 
representative test. 

Lee H. Bristol, of the Bristol-Myers 
Company, conducted the open forum 
discussion on the subject of inquiry 
results of all new types of policy in 
the fact that the volume of coupons 
received by his company for samples, 
booklets, etc., very nearly parallels 
the graph of retail sales volume. He 
said the studies made by his company 
along this line indicated the possibility 
of coupon clipping seasons which may 
be common to all advertising. The 
fact that the Bristol-Myers advertising 
is carried on consistently each month 
and that their products are not of a 
seasonable nature, also seemed to in- 
dicate seasons when advertising is read 
more interestedly by the public as 
otherwise the counon flow would not 
show such seasonable variations. Other 


speakers bore out this theory to some 
extent, particularly in the case of sea. 
sonable products and with farmers 
who obviously have more time to read 
certain months of the year. Mr. Bris. 
tol at the close of this discussion cau- 
tioned against basing generalizations 
on too scanty data and urged that due 
recognition be made in judging the 
results of all new types of policy in 
the light of what past records show 
to be the normal expectancy after 
allowing for such factors as season and 
new models. 


Merchandising a Campaign 


P. J. Kelly, of the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, followed next with 
‘Merchandising an Advertising Cam- 
paign” as his topic. Practically his 
entire talk was built around the Good- 
rich Silvertown Super Fleet program 
which was inaugurated in January of 
this year. He said at the suggestion 
of the agency serving the Goodrich 
company the idea of running a fleet of 
cars from coast to coast was adopted 
as a means of proving the wearing and 
service qualities of Goodrich tires, 
thereby providing advertising copy 
with news appeal and with tangible 
evidence as contrasted with conven- 
tional claims of superiority common to 
most tire copy. He then showed by 
posters how the news and fact pos- 
sibilities were actually carried out in 
the magazine and newspaper copy and 
how this new type of the advertising 
was then merchandised in jumbo 
form to the dealers. 

W. W. Wachtel, of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Company, followed with 
a talk on the same subject but in con- 
nection with a product of more unt: 
versal distribution. He made a strong 
point of the futilicy of trying to sell 
anything to retail dealers in a drab of 
technical manner. He showed by con- 
crete examples how his company had 
succeeded not only in merchandising 
company advertising to the dealers. 
but how he capitalized upon the at- 
vertising themes in such a way as © 
open many new accounts in spite o 
well-established competition, and © 
induce thousands of dealers to use 4 
window display which symbolized the 
advertising theme. 

The afternoon session on Wednes 
day opened with a talk by J. Frank 
Grimes, of Marketing Specialists, Inc. 
on solving the dealer problem by mak- 
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ing the retailer a better merchant. His 
remarks were largely devoted to the 
so-called voluntary chains of independ- 
ent dealers and the ways and means by 
which they are successfully meeting 
the competition of the chains and the 
certain kinds of advantages which the 
independently owned stores still have 
as compared with the chain unit store. 
The next speaker was O. H. Cald- 
well, of Radio Retailing, who dis- 
coursed on how radio advertising is 
justifying itself by increasing mass 
selling and the variance in the sec- 
tional appeal of radio programs affect- 
ing not only the time of day when 
listeners are large in volume, but also 
the amount of direct advertising that 
can be included without encouraging 
tuning out. He said that even in the 
morning hours the metropolitan dis- 
tricts were manifesting even greater in- 
terest in programs affecting home eco- 
nomics and the rearing of children. 


Durstine Talks on Radio 


Roy Durstine, of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, closed the after- 
noon program with a comprehensive 
treatise on the use of Radio Advertis- 
ing, touching on such phases as the 
type of program, checking results, 
tying up with other advertising 
media used, and the merchandising of 
tadio advertising to the trade. 

Wednesday afternoon the golfers 

did their bit and Wednesday night the 
dancers, and those who are still learn- 
ing how, had their fling. The meet- 
ing closed with the session Wednes- 
day morning from which the press 
was excluded but at which several inti- 
mate problems of advertising were 
discussed without restraint of any 
kind. The principal topics under 
consideration were introduced in talks 
by Paul Thomas, of Cheney Brothers: 
George W. Cushing, of Graham- 
Paige Motors Corporation; William 
A. Hart, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company: Allan Brown, of Bake- 
lite Corporation: W. W. French, of 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, 
and Guy C. Smith, of Libby, McNeill 
& Libby. 
_ A resolution was passed at the clos- 
ing meeting congratulating Thomas 
A. Edison on the anniversary of the 
“bitth of light.” 


Kolster Radio to Sue 


The Kolster Radio Corporation has an- 
nounced that nearly every important manu- 
acturer of radio sets in the United States 
has infringed on one or more of approxi- 
mately one thousand patents owned by it 
Of its subsidiaries, and that it intends to 
take action to protect its rights upon fail- 
ure of offending companies to desist from 
further infringements and to account for 
all past infringement.” 


The “Better Pencil” 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. “-=—=—=—= 


4619 Ravenswood Ave. 


Your ad on the pencil that writes the orders 


Dont waste a 
single one of 


your ads 


a every advertisement 
pay for itself. Don’t let 
one be wasted. Then have 100% 
advertising efficiency. 

Perhaps such fine-combed ad- 
vertising appears a little more ex- 
pensive in the first place. Actually 
it is not in the long run. No one 
can close orders by advertising as 
inexpensively as Autopoint can. 


Free Offer to Executives 


Let Autopoint become a sales- 
auxiliary to your advertising pro- 
gram. Have your salesmen put 
these attractive, useful advertise- 


3 Reasons for 
Preference 


Cannot “jam”— protected by 
patent. But one simple moving 
part. Nothing to go wrong. 
No repairs. 

Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx- 
like, lightweight material. 


« 


3 Perfect balance — not “top- 


Attach business card or 
letterhead nly 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Without obligation, ae send sample 
Autopoint, booklet, sales- 
Prices, etc. SM6-1-29 


ments in every prospect’s hands — 
on the desk of every customer. 


Eliminate those that do not 
count—advertise to those that do. 
Your pencil will be the one that 
signs the orders. Your ad will be 
before him as he does. You get 
your share of business. 


OFFER TO EXECUTIVES 
ONLY: Send the coupon for free 
sample Autopoint to learn what 
afine impression itmakes. Full par- 
ticulars, business-building plans, 
price-lists etc., will be sent free. 


For Executives 


uilding proposition, 


h ¢ ee 
eavy P Name 
Firm... 
Made of Bakelite Title 
i Address 
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cS, BELIEVE ME! 


There is no SERVICE 
that is so useful in the 
ADVERTISING FIELD 
as The National Adver- 
tusing Records. 


Agencies 


Using THE RECORDS determine the space 
and media used by each advertiser, and by 
making proper use of the analytical tables 
month by month, space buying and cam- 
paign planning become almost an _ exact 
science. 


Publishers 
Use THE RECORDS to know the actual 
aggre of any given publication month 
y month and its real relationship and 
standing. 
Statistical Organizations 

Use THE RECORDS to gather correct data 
about advertising expenditures. The ana- 
lytical tables are a fine BAROMETER OF 
BUSINESS. 

The COST is small— 

The SERVICE is great 


Let our nearest office show them 


NATIONAL REGISTER 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Sole Sales Agents 
245 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Boston—Chicago—San Francisco 


Salesmanager 


WANTED 


An old _ established 
manufacturing b us i- 
ness with excellent 
reputation whose 
brands are extensively 
advertised is seeking a 
man of integrity and 
ability as salesmanager. 
Applications by letter 
only will be consider- 
ed. When writing give 
full particulars. 


Evans, Kip & Hackett 


Inc. 


386 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Addometer Simplifies the 
Handling of Inquiries 


(Continued from page 450) 


1. By paying a sufficient salary to 
make a girl feel appreciated. 

2. By explaining fully the impor- 
tance of each job, bringing out specific 
points where negligence would mean 
loss. 

One must admit that writing a name 
and address a thousand times a day 
is a rather tedious operation, one in 
which it is quite difficult to put any 
romance or sincerity, but it has been 
gratifying to notice how results have 
improved because of our two practiced 
policies. 

As will be noticed from the chart, 
four letters following the original are 
sent in a period of twenty-four days. 
These follow, one after the other, un- 
til such a time as a reply is received. 
After twenty-seven days elapse, all re- 
maining prospect cards are considered 
inactive and placed in a dead file for 
three months, after which they are de- 
stroyed. 


Two Classes of Replies 


When replies are received they fall 
in one of two classes—either an agent 
ordering a quantity of machines, or 
ordering one machine with a demon- 
strating kit. It will be noticed from 
a chart that we have drawn a large 
circle, implying that, at this period, 
special letters to agents are advisable, 
when the inquiry follow-up is not suf- 
ficient to meet the required informa- 
tion, also when it is felt personal touch 
will develop a real producer. How- 
ever, both classes usually receive a 
periodic follow-up, indicated by the 
chart. 

Merchandise is sold on a trial plan. 
That is, money is refunded if a cus- 
tomer is not satisfied with our product. 
If machines are returned, it becomes 
necessary to ascertain whether the trial 
period has been passed. A girl as- 
signed to refund duties releases a form 
letter advising terms have not been 
met and giving detailed information 
how merchandise can be disposed of. 

When refunds are in order, cards 
must be pulled from the customer files 
and special letters released attaching 
checks, also further impressing upon 
the agent’s mind the fact that we are 
ready and wanting to work with him 
at any time he may wish to become 
an active agent. All refunds must be 
charged back against our advertising 
record; thus a report is written up at 
the end of each week, giving, by key 
numbers, the number of machines re- 


turned. This information gives an 
accurate comparison between inquiry 
and sales cost and permits arriving at 
a definite profit figure per publication, 

An important feature of a follow. 
up plan is having it completely under- 
stood by the entire office force, so that 
each can appreciate the individual duty 
to which he or she is assigned. Too 
often there is a lack of understanding 
along this line, and ridiculous errors 
occur that are, needless to say, costly. 
We have a photostatic copy of the 
illustrated chart posted over the desk 
of each person responsible for any 
procedure coming under the mailing 
chart classification. I hold a short 
weekly meeting, explaining difficulties 
which may have arisen, pointing out 
this or that intelligently handled pro- 
cedure which brought real results. 
Everyone in the office seems to feel 
the pulsation of the business trend, 
because each operation is understood, 
as it applies to the whole. Even 
though comment given to me does not 
usually affect the profit-and-loss state- 
ment, it shows our policy is bringing 
an employe interest. Carelessness ex- 
ists only to a very small degree. 

In explaining our procedure I hope 
some ideas have been given to help 
solve others’ problems. Lack of un- 
derstanding and lack of interest cause 
havoc. This circumstance is not un- 
common among types of business other 
than our own. We know that inquiry 
and order follow-up is our very life 
blood. . . . Is it not true that many 
sales departments try to discount this 
fact? 


Editors to Meet Cabinet 


The National Conference of Business 
Papers Editors will hold a one-day meet- 
ing, during which they will be received 
by various members of the Cabinet, at 
Washington, D. C., on June 3. During 2 
luncheon at the National Press Club, 
presentation of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., editorial awards for 1928-29 
will be made. 

Among the members of the Cabinet who 
will greet the editors are: Secretary 0 
War Good, Secretary of State Stimson. 
Secretary of Interior Wilbur, Secretary © 
Commerce Lamont and Attorney-General 
Mitchell. 


The Kling-Gibson advertising agency; 
Chicago, is to open a New York office 
at 230 Park Avenue, early in June. 

Carl E. Widney, who has been with the 
agency for eight years, has been made 
vice-president in charge of the eastern 
office, and will arrive in New York June 
5 to take up his new duties. 


JUNE 
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Cooperation as a 


Substitute for Mergers 
(Continued from page 446) 
country. I wish I had space to detail 
Frankford’s operating plan. The first 
thing that would strike you about it is 
that it is unnecessarily strict and high- 
handed. But if that were your opinion, 
it would indicate that you are not up 
on the niceties of cooperative man- 
agement. More cooperatives fail be- 
cause Of an easygoing management 
than for any other single reason. Un- 
less the management has the nerve to 
whip the members into line and to 
keep them there, it is not cut out for 
the cooperative business. Mr. Edgar 

has that sort of nerve. 

As far as I know most of the 400 
cooperative groups in the grocery trade 
are doing good work or at least are 
trying to do it. 

Cooperative buying in the drug field 
centers around the wholesaler. There 
are 55,000 independent druggists and 
5,000 chain stores in the United States. 
The chains are doing 20 per cent of 
the business. There are 347 wholesale 
drug houses. Two hundred and two of 
these are in chains, are cooperatives or 
are affiliated in some other group. That 
leaves only 145 independent drug 
wholesalers. 


Chain Wholesale House 


Just at present the tendency in the 
field seems to be toward the chain 
wholesale house. McKesson and Rob- 
bins, Inc., is by far the largest organ- 
ization of this kind. Its own future 
depends altogether on how well it 
setves the independent druggist and on 
how well it enables him to survive. 

Many authorities, however, contend 
that the wholesale cooperative is a 
sounder development than McKesson 
& Robbins. There are about thirty- 
five cooperatives. Most of them are 
not true cooperatives, in as much as 
they are not owned entirely by the 
members they serve. Members, how- 
ever, do own stock in them and get 
Ptoportionate rebates on their pur- 
chases. These so-called cooperatives are 
able to do business at a much smaller 
cos: than can the non-cooperative 
wholesale house. Anyway, it has been 
Proved in this field, just as it has in 
gtoceries, that the buying club that is 
not linked up with a wholesaler, hasn’t 
much of a chance. Which type of 
wholesaler will work out best in the 
long run, remains to be seen. 

There is some cooperative buying 
cing done in other retail lines, no- 
tably furniture, furs, hardware, plumb- 
ing supplies and sporting goods. The 
Purpose in every case is the same as in 
e fields I have been discussing. 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


cs, 
enuine Engraving 


\ 


costs bey 


than you think_ 


Sa shrewd buyer you know that the price 

you pay is less important than what you get 
for your money. Genuine engraving for letter- 
heads‘and business announcements assures a 
touchof distinction. Yet this priceless pres- 
tige means an added cost of only about 
one-fifth of a cent a sheet. In buying 


Genuine Engraving be sure that 


the identifying mark shown 


here is affixed to the material. 


ENGRAVED 


REG. US. PAT OFF. 


GENUINE ENGRAVED BUSINESS CARDS OPEN CLOSED DOORS 
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pi ag When and How Can We Legally 
: ~~ g<' Encourage Price Maintenance? 
ATLANTA _ (Continued from page 442) 
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NC OR PORATED) 


MARKET 
ANALYSIS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


52 charts, diagrams, sample letters 
and questionnaires are given to 
show how market research work 
has been done by others, and to 
give the reader a plan of cam- 
paign for a survey of his own. 
This book will be particularly 
valuable to any sales executive 
who feels that his sales volume 
has not reached full potentialities ; 
it shows how and where to get 
the needed facts, how to analyze 
them, how to use them profitably. 
340 pages. 

Price, postpaid, $4.00 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


made. 

You, as a card player, may argue 
yourself black in the face that in ten- 
nis doubles one ‘‘partner’’ may warn 
the other against playing the ball if 
the ‘‘warner’’ believes it will be driven 
out of court and that such action is 
considered not only permissible but a 
partnership duty. To which the con- 
tract player will retort that each game 
has its own laws, reasonable or unrea- 
sonable, and that while they exist those 
who infringe them must be prepared 
to pay the penalty. 

So it is in business! 


Waste Basket Method 


Recently one of my friends told me 
he had been rather amused at the 
fabulous ostrich-like tactics of a man- 
agement official he met while travel- 
ing. This management official had 
solved to his own satisfaction this con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade problem. 
When a dealer wrote to him complain- 
ing about price-cutting tactics of a 
rival, he wrote to the complaining 
dealer that there could be no doubt as 
to the belief of his company that their 
own prosperity depended squarely 
upon the establishment in the minds 
of its customers that the line was a 
profitable one to handle. He added 
that now and then some new customer 
failed to receive his literature ordi- 
narily sent at the time any account 
was opened and consequently under- 
estimated the profit margin needed. 

Then this management official went 
on to tell my friend that he proceeded 
to tell his salesman of the price-cut- 
ting; warned him not to call on the 
account again and directed that all 
mail, including orders, which reached 
the home office or any branch be sent 
to him personally. He then added, 
sagely, ““You have no idea how handy 
a waste basket is to a business man.’ 

Assuming that this management of- 
ficial was not indulging in humor de- 
void of any basis of fact, it is entirely 
obvious that the effect of his action 
was to refuse to sell the price-cutter 
as a result of a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade. The mere fact that the let- 


ter he wrote in response to the com- 
plaint of Dealer A against the price- 
cutting of Dealer B was a model of 
moderation has no bearing on the ex- 
istence of a conspiracy. The mere fact 


urely a legal proceeding—does not do 
more than supply circumstantial eyj- 
dence of his intentions to enter into a 
conspiracy. 

One of the enclosures which came 
to me from a field representative con- 
tained the instructions of a Midwest- 
ern sales manager expressed in bulle- 
tin form to his salesmen. After urg- 
ing the sales force to educate customers 
in the cost of conducting a retail busi- 
ness, thus showing them the necessity 
of charging resale prices ample to 
cover cost of goods—cost of doing 
business—'‘profit,’” the bulletin con- 
tinued, ‘Never fail to let dealers know 
that if it comes to our attention in any 
manner that they are acting in any way 
detrimental to what we believe to be 
our interests, we will take what- 
ever action seems best to protect 
our interests no matter how unpleas- 
ant the result may be to any dealer. 
We stand for the good of the trade 
and we are not going to permit any- 
one in any way to make it hard for 
our loyal customers to make full profits 
on our merchandise.” 


Cannot Threaten 


This leads us, naturally, to the sec- 
ond big point in connection with price 
maintenance. Expressed in a sentence 
it is this: the manufacturer must never 
“threaten or promise” a customer in 
connection with resale prices. He 
cannot enter into an agreement with 
his customer to maintain the prices 
he suggests. He cannot threaten an 
individual customer that he will be 
punished if he cuts prices even though 
this promise or threat is not at the 
behest of a competitive retailer. Agree- 
ments in restraint of trade are banned 
just as are conspiracies in restraint of 
trade! 

No sales manager is really com- 
petent to handle cases which, as one 
executive wrote me only yesterday, 
“arise every day of my life’ unless 
he knows the purpose and at least 
some of the exact sentences in The 
Sherman Act, The Clayton Act and 
The Federal Trade Commission Act. 

It is impossible briefly to summat- 
ize these three pieces of legislation. 
Once when I attempted it in a talk 
before a group of internationally fa 
mous business executives I carefully 
managed to omit in my summary 4 
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minor phase of The Clayton Act only 
to find that I had omitted the phase 
of greatest importance to several of 
the men at the table. Instead of sum- 
marizing, therefore, I will merely in- 
dicate that The Sherman Act is 
roughly an anti-trust act with special 
references to conspiracies and agree- 
ments in restraint of trade; The Clay- 
ton Act has references to uniform fair 
treatment of buyers of identical mer- 
chandise; and that The Federal Trade 
Commission Act covers unfair prac- 
tices and abuses. 

After analyzing several hundred in- 
quiries which have come to me in the 
past two years, there are three out- 
standing points so clear as to be 
worthy of repeated emphasis. The 
first is that it is illegal to restrain trade 
in any way by agreement or conspiracy 
in connection with price maintenance. 
The second is that it is certainly a 
conspiracy in restraint of trade to cut 
off a price-cutter at the request of a 
rival retailer. The third is that the 
manufacturer must not threaten or 
promise any dealer in connection with 
recommended resale prices. 

And it is utterly useless for sales 
executives to protest that they do not 
like the contents of these three acts 
as a justification for practices which 
are illegal under these three acts. 


Durant to Market 
Cotton Picker 

(Continued from page 468) 
While no definite advertising or mer- 
chandising plans have been completed 
and no advertising agency has been 
named to date, much of the prelimi- 
nary work of this nature has been 
done by the Federal Advertising Com- 
pany of New York City. 
Headquarters of the new company are 
in New York also but at present oper- 
ations are being conducted from Dal- 
las, Texas, where Mr. Cole is making 
his office. Advantages claimed for the 
American cotton picker are that it is 
priced low enough to be within reach 
of growers cultivating twenty or thirty 
acres of cotton, that it is narrow 
enough to fit between cotton rows 
without damaging crops so that bolls 
developing after the first picking may 
be picked and that two pickers may 


eee On separate rows with one ma- 
chine, 


Miller Names Brenton 


]. K. Brenton has become advertising man- 
ager of the Miller Rubber Company— 
succeeding H. R. Baker who has resigned 
to become vice-president of the Gardner 
Advertising Agency. Mr. Brenton was 


Ormerly assistant advertising manager of 
the company. 


ZONE ‘‘O’’ out. 
lines a circle hav- 
ing a 50-mile air 
line radius with 
Tulsa at its center. 
Approximately 500,- 
000 people live with- 
in ZONE ‘“‘O,’’ and 
one in every two of 
them reads The Tulsa 
Tribune. Of this pop- 
ulation 60 per cent live 
in towns, 40 per cent in 
rural districts. 
he newspaper that best 
Serves its advertisers—the news- 
paper that shall prosper in the 
years to come is the one that makes 
“‘Concentrated Coverage’ its aim in a eer : 
compact market area where the population and wealth per square mile is high in com- 
parison to the country’s average and where distribution facilities are plentiful and efficient. 

Such is the condition in ZONE “‘O.”’ 

The Tulsa Tribune concentrates its entire circulation-building efforts within ZONE ‘‘O”’ 
and as a result, more than 90 per cent of its net paid circulation comes from this rich 
and responsive market. The Tribune has more circulation in Zone ‘‘O’’ than any other 
Metropolitan daily. 


Write for the Book of Facts ZONE "'O,’’ Tulsa’s Market Area 


Che Tulsa Tribune 


Tulsa’s Leading Newspaper 


EVENING SUNDAY 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CoO. GEORGE-H. PAYNE, Inc. 
New York - Chicago - Boston Los Angeles San Francisco 


Y Mi 
IN PEORIA 
In the firs" montny / i. 


over nearest competitor 


llion Lines Lead 


| THE PEORIA JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT | 
NAT. REPUESENVATIONS (eoria, 111.) Wew vous BOSTON 
| Read in out of Homes | 


PSYCHOLOGY OF SELLING and ADVERTISING 
By Edward K. Strong, Jr. 
Professor of Psychology, Leland Stanford University 


This is the first complete presentation of sales and advertising psychology from 
the practical viewpoint of modern merchandising. It makes it possible for you to 
decide exactly where to put the emphasis in copy or sales talks for best results. 
Gives hundreds of actual examples of how the methods suggested have been used 
successfully. Price, postpaid, $4.00. 
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Stock market liquidation and a break 
in wheat prices below a dollar were 
dominating factors last week. They 
started anxious inquiries about general 
business conditions and in some quar- 
ters there was a disposition to see in 
these developments forerunners of re- 
cessions in activity. But nothing in 
the current records or discernible 
symptoms bore out discouraging diag- 
noses. Bank clearings, to be sure, in- 
dicated some slackening in volume of 
total transactions, but the contrary evi- 
dence offered by the volume of checks 
against individual accounts more than 
offset that unfavorable sign. From 
the iron and steel industry, which has 
been a leader in the recent forward 
march, came nothing but reports of 
unabated demand, and every head 
shaking over the abnormal output of 
the automobile plants was met with 
confident assurance that stocks in deal- 
ers’ hands were not stacking up and 
that an interval of good weather was 
stimulating consumer orders. 

The Irving Fisher index for com- 
modity prices remained at 95.7. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings in the week ended May 
23 totaled $11,542,573,000 for 
twenty-three large cities, 1.7 per cent 


less than last year. In New York the 


decline was 2.6 per cent; in the other 
twenty-two cities there was a net gain 
of 0.3 per cent. Debits against in- 
dividual accounts amounted to $18, 
535,258,000, an advance over last year 
of 8 per cent. The New York district 
was up 10.1 per cent, other districts 
4.3 per cent, and all but two reported 
gains. 


Credit Conditions 


Call money was easier at 6 to 7 and 
there was a slight relaxation in time 
money rates following the slump in 
security prices to 834-9. Commercial 
paper was still quoted at 6 and bank 
acceptances were unchanged. 


Distribution of Goods 


Railroad freight filled 1,046,179 cars 
in the week ended May 18, 42,819 
more than in the same week last year 
and 18,681 in excess of the volume in 
1927. All classifications but grain 
showed increases over last year, not- 
ably miscellaneous, coal, ore and coke. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


DIRECT MAIL 


CONSIDER YOUR SALES LETTERS: What is 
fifty or a hundred dollars, if your volume of re- 
turns increase from 25 per cent up? Eleven years 
of applied experience is behind every letter written 
for you. Original letters $15, or $10 each in 
series of three or more. Re-written letters $15. 
G. R. Evans, 153 N. Market Street, Troy, Ohio. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. 
We submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. Within four years his sales were na- 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 


10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co 
femmes C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FoR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides , 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine. 
_ 7, — ‘ie 4 name es address for de. 
tails. . . Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtow ildi 
Buffalo, N. Y. ‘ ne 
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Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage and packing any 
article in this or other issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

In every issue there are articles which profitably could be sent to 
business associates, customers, or friends of some of our readers. We 
shall be pleased to quote prices in any quantity desired. 


The Taxi Weekly 


Covers the Whole Cab Industry 
New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual, 
fleet and company eperators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and com 
operators throughout the UJ. S. Issued Momdays. 

Published in Its Own Printing Plant at 

64 West 74th Street—New York City 


Extra Cepies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as out 
supply is frequently exhausted 2 


week after date of issue. 
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“What interests people 
—and Why” 


ANT to look deep into the 


minds and hearts of the Amer- 
ican people? 


—want a new “slant” on the urges, 
instincts, emotions and motives of 
the great American public? 


—then read “What Interests People — 
and Why”, an unusual booklet by Morrill 
Goddard, famous editor, who attracts 
and holds the attention of more than 
5,600,000 families every week. It’s an 
eye-opener, a mind-opener. 


We'll gladly send you a copy, with our 
compliments — just mail the coupon. 
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9 SO and comment about zone marketing 
» and advertising, prepared by the Business 
Survey of the World’s Greatest Newspaper. 


From the 


The 
LARGEST 


Daily Circulation 


in Chicago Tribune 


History! 


PRIL—a month of skidding circula- 
4 ae for all other Chicago news- 
papers—gave the Chicago Tribune the 
largest daily circulation of any month in 
history —865,986 


Most of the gain was scored in the city 


Tribune net paid. 
of Chicago, where the Tribune's daily 


average of 510,000 was nearly 17,000 


greater than the average for the six~ 


month period ended March 31st, 1929! 
And gaining more than 3,000 in suburbs 
alone, Tribune city and suburban circu- 
lation at .676,214 also hung up a new 


all-time high. 


Six Days Against Six 


ante the first four months of 
“ 1929, the Chicago Tribune on 


week-days alone carried a total of 5,687 


The Chicrge Baily Tribune. _ 


SENATE HAS TREATY 


Ten years ago in 
June the Chicago 
Tribune achieved 
one of its mostsensa- 
tional scoops when 
it turned over to the 
United States 
Senate the first gen- 
uine copy of the 
treaty by which 
world peace was to 
be established. 


columns of national display advertising. 
This represents a gain of 1,118 columns 
over the same period last year. And it 
sets up a lead of 718 columns of national 
display advertising, six days against six, 


over the leading Chicago evening paper. 


19 CARLOA DS_ Every day 19 
carloads of paper are fed into hungry 
Tribune presses. Each car holds 41 
rolls. Each roll weighs from 1,200 to 
1,600 pounds. 


Ae Ps, W-G-N Flashes 

{ 7*Qy ) Flying Weather 

a ins 

it any 

a J Reports Hourly 
he ~ uit 4 , r = 

TTP = } VERY hour on the 
; a -¢ hour this newspaper 


— now flashes to aviators 
the condition of the weather at Chicago’s 
municipal flying field. Information given 
includes height of the ceiling, range of 


visibility, wind direction and velocity, 


Add Record-Breakers .. How's Business 
676,214 Families . 
Flying Weather .. Ten Years Ago... Paper, 


. Six Days vs. Six 


tededs 


TOWER 


ee 


-_ 


in addition to such old-fashioned 
data as fog, rain, sleet, snow, etc. 


F A C T 


4 LL the families of Boston, St. 
L Louis, Pittsburgh, and Cin- 
cinnati COMBINED 
equal the 676,214 families in 
Chicago and suburbs, who read 


do not 


the Chicago Tribune on week- 
days. 


«How's Business 
In Chicago?” 


\* records for sales of new passenger 


A automobiles 


in Cook (Chicago) 


County, Illinois, were broken in March, 
with a total of 12,753. 


Then April followed through with 


another record-breaker—14,669 cars— 


the biggest month ever. 
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